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fates. 


WILLIAM OLDYS. 

(Concluded from p, 244.) 
Oldys annotated Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ with a like 
anes But the original, it is to be feared, 
in this case been lost. Steevens had fortunately 
transcribed it, and at his sale the copy was secured 
by Malone for 431. Malone had also Oldys’s copy 
of Winstanley’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ a contemptible 
book, some say, Sir Everton Brydges amongst them, 
but no longer contemptible when inlaid with the 
buhl-figuration of Oldys. Oldys’s introduction to 
Hayward’s ‘British Muse’ is drawn up “ with a 
knowledge and love of the subject which none but 
himself possessed.” D’Israeli (c, vol. iii. p. 483) 
quotes a note of Oldys showing much vexation 
that even this was tampered with. An editor of 
& good author, as yet unknown, seems by dispensa- 
tion of fate always to play the intermeddling fool 
with priceless and inestimable copy. Our injured 
scribe runs on thus: “‘ For sordid gain and to save 
a little expense in print and paper [they] got Mr. 
John Campbell to cross it, and cramp it, and play 
the devil with it, till they squeezed it into less 
compass than a sheet.” It resulted that a third 
was omitted, which, of course, as he says, 
“happened to be the best matter in it.” At fifty 
pounds a line it would now be cheap to replace 
that lost half-sheet. It is proper, however, to record 





this fact as against all fools who edit for the press, 
Such men have at least one attribute of divinity 
clinging to them; they are the same to-day, 
yesterday, and for ever—that long, interminable 
to-morrow, during which they exercise lordship 
over the men who know better than they. But the 
sardonic god of irony was very bitter upon Oldys. 
Watt and all the bibliographers instruct you 
that in this introduction he was—risum teneatis ? 
—‘‘ assisted by Dr. Campbell.” How assisted, in 
the name of docility? Was he helped to commit 
suicide by cutting off a third part of himself, say 
his head, “‘ with the best matter in it” ? Amongst 
a multitude of other things, he wrote a preface to 
Isaac Walton, and many lives in the ‘ Bioy. Brit.’ 
under the signature G. We must, however, quit 
the bibliographer, simply stating that his excellent 
‘British Librarian, now fully recognized for pre- 
cious, so far as it goes, had to be discontinued for 
lack of encouragement ; that his MSS. fell into 
the hands of Dr. Kippis, and finally to the keeping 
of Mr. John Robinson, the son of a bookseller, who 
would not satisfy Isaac D'Israeli’s curiosity about 
them—probably they have passed into waste paper 
long ago, if not it would be a late boon to pub- 
lish them even now ; and that his diaries, all but 
one, have also disappeared. His bags of biography, 
botany, obituary notices, and books relative to 
London have gone into mist or into rarefaction. 
The man himself was a strange compound of sensi- 
tive shyness and coarseness of tastes— good-natured 
at heart,and utterly regardless of the value of money. 
His want of thrift in common affairs was signally 
contrasted with his keen perception of the import- 
ance of neglected literary facts and a punctilious 
exactitude in recording them. D’Israeli describes 
him happily as one who had dwelt in “the back 
ages of England till, like an old gentleman- 
usher, he seemed to be reporting the secret of the 
courts which he had lived in” (c, vol. iii. p. 465); 
and although he is reported as vicious and dissolute 
and drunken, this must not be accepted as literally 
true. Capt. Grose was one of his friends and 
also one of his traducers. 3ut Grose was a 
born caricaturist, and any assertion he may make 
is not to be taken entirely au pied de la lettre. 
All that need in strictness be said against Oldys 
is that his habits were coarse when those of 
all who surrounded him were coarse also, and 
that at a period when all drank more than 
was good for them he attracted some attention for 
a too free indulgence. Shortcomings of this kind 
in men of mark should no doubt be fully recorded, 
for biography to be of any value must be both 
copious and true; but they do not call for very 
angry reprehension, as they might if they were oc- 
curring now, when manners have undergone an 
entire change. The vices that are not of our day 
it is very easy to condemn ; the virtue is cheap 
and worth little that is so arrived at. We are 
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changed; but we are not better than our fore- 
fathers because their vices are no longer those ia 
vogue with us. 

Oldys’s beverage was mostly ale—Grose says 
(d, p. 136) “ porter, with a glass of gin between 
each pot,” and that Dr. Ducarrel used “to stint 
Oldys to three pots of beer whenever he visited 
him.” Upon the face of it this is not fair. If it 
were a morning visit, the allowance would be 
enormous—if for the whole day, very moderate 
between two; for we are not to suppose that the 
three pots were all set before Oldys, whilst Du- 
carrel sat high and dry and looking grimly on as 
they successively disappeared. The interlude of 
gin was a thing that, if seen at all, had been seen 
once, perhaps, by Grose. Grose may rally his friend 
on his inordinate predilection for ale; but Burns, 
whose fame was certainly greater for poetry than 
for sobriety, tells us that Grose loved port with a 

ion no less devoted, and we know that in early 
ife Grose’s habits were too convivial for either his 
purse or his reputation. 

Grose describes him as ‘‘a little mean-looking 
man, of a vulgar address, and, when I knew him, 
rarely sober in the afternoon, never after supper.” 
Some would say that Grose himself after supper 
would no longer be fit to keep the record ; 
but, in any case, as to a vulgar address, look 
at Grose’s own portrait prefixed to the ‘ Olio,’ 
and be he as pleasant a fellow as he might, an 
elegant address would be, perhaps, the last thing 
we should ascribe to him. Oldys, after the day’s 
work was over in his prison room in the Fleet, 
would no doubt spend his evenings at the Bell 
Inn, Old Bailey. He used to call his friends there 
* rulers,” because, like himself, they were confined 
to the rules of the prison (c, vol. iii. p. 460). He 
also established a club there, which, with heraldic 
instinct, he designated “The Dragon Club.” To 
his companions there he would retail some piece 
of wit or point of interest, cleared of its rust, with 
which the studies of the morning had furnished 
him. For him some old forgotten sally of wit 
revived was quite as brilliant as a modern piece 
could be, and much the dearer for its flavour and 
tone of age. All those subject to the “ rules” had 
to return to the prison before twelve o’clock at 
night or to pay sixpence to the porter. To save 
this, says Grose, he kept a watchman constantly 
in pay to bring him back to time, and that not 
unfrequently two were needed for the purpose. 
This, of course, is again the exception converted 
into the rule. Taking the immense mass of Oldys’s 
clear, incessant literary travail into account, we 
find it to be quite incompatible with the life of a 
confirmed and habitual toper. Boswell (/, vol. i. 

. 202) calls him “a man of eager curiosity and 
indefatigable diligence.” Sir Egerton Brydges 
compliments him on being “ well versed in English 
antiquities, a correct writer, and a good historian.” 





Grose himself records that he was a man of high 
honour and an intense lover of truth ; for when his 
‘ Life of Raleigh’ had made him known, a book- 
seller, thinking his name would sell a piece, offered 
him a sum to father it, and this, too, at a moment 
when he was in great pecuniary distress ; but he 
rejected the proposal with high indignation, He 
would be no party to a falsehood of any kind, and 
in his writings would neither set down anything 
that he did not believe nor suppress a matter that 
he did believe. In these days, when men write 
history as they would have it, and not as it is, it 
would be better we shut our eyes a little to the 
flagrancy of Oldys’s potations and dwelt more 
upon the example of his father’s political courage 
and his own unswerving historical veracity. D’Is- 
raeli thinks that ‘‘he ought to have been con- 
stituted reader for the nation.” It is true; but only 
a few know what that means. Hundreds of 
readers and writers know how facts may be used 
to gild romance and dress up pictorial exaggera- 
tions that please the fancy and vitiate the public 
mind ; but few indeed know how to select the 
valuable fact and to give it such orderly utterance 
as, by suddenly lighting up the past, may help to 
instruct the future. I will not assert that Oldys 
could ever quite reach this ideal, for to do so 
requires @ Machiavelli or a. Francis Bacon, and 
human genius cannot go beyond it; but a few such 
pioneers as Oldys, who can see facts such as the 
world in general passes by as if unseen, would help 
to make the way plain and far less arduous for 
the advent of truth’s great interpreters. 

He wrote verse at some time of his life; and 
one song of his lives, and deserves to live, if for its 
simple and unconstrained grace alone. ‘The topic 
albeit is of ale:— 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly ! 

Drink with me, and drink as I. 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Could’st thou sip, and sip it up: 

Make the most of life you may; 

Life is short and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine, 

Hastening to their quick decline. 

Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 

Though repeated to three score, 

Three score summers when they ‘re gone, 

Will appear as short as one. 
This seems to me worthy of the ‘ Vaux de Vire,’ 
or of that ‘‘ bon vieil d:dle Anacreon,” that boon 
classic of old Greece, who gave his long life to 
love and drinking and to drinking-songs. With 
this we quit and acquit our learned old friend at 
the bar of the ‘ Bell” in the Old Bailey, who, though 
he was professionally Dry-as-dust, could occasion- 
ally and at fitting times relax into roundelay and 
a song such as this. C. A. Warp. 

(a) Cunningham's ‘ Lives,’ 

(b) ‘ English Cyclopedia.’ 

(c) D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ new series, 
ed, 1823, 
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(d) Grose’s ‘ Olio, Oddities,’ 1796. 
(e) Noble's ‘ History of the College of Arms,’ 1804, 
(f) Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 10 vols., 1835, 





PALL MALL, 

(See 1* S. iii. 351; x.461; 3°4 8. viii. 492; 4th 8, i. 129; 
vi. 224; xi. 4, 63; 6° 8, iii. 280, 298, 456, 495; vi. 29 
53, 217; vii. 150.) 

I am surprised and grieved to see that Pror. 
Sxear still remains unconvinced that the Ital. 
palla-maglio* means mallet-ball, and not, as he 
would have it, ball-mallet. I gather this from his 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ in the ‘ Off-print 
from the Philological Society’s Transactions, 
1885-6,’ p. 315. He says there : 

“In the Supplement......1 give the reference to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 8. vi, 29, where Dr, Chance proves, at 
any rate to his own satisfaction, that the Italian 
patlla-maglio* meant ball played with a mallet, and 
therefore mallet-ball, or ‘mall-ball.’ But it is at any 
rate certain that the word was not so understood in 
England, Perbaps wrongly, we took it to mean the 
converse, viz., ball- mallet, or mallet for playing at 
ball.” 

And then he gives a quotation to show that this 

was 80, 

Now I am surprised that Pror. Skxrar attaches 
any weight to the general opinion entertained at 
any time in England as to the meaning of a 
foreign expression introduced into the country. 
We all know that most foreign expressions when 
introduced into English assume—and that often at 
once, or almost at once—a meaning widely different 
from their real one. But in this case the Engli-h 
public never had the original word pallamaglio 
before them ; they had the O.Fr. forms palemail 
(Roquefort), palemaille, and paillemaille (both 
fem., Cotgr.), and paillemaille (masc., La Curne) 
only (written by Brand, as quoted by Pror. 
Skeat, paille-mail, paille-mal and palle-maille, and 
now pall-mall), and of these compound forms only 
the mail, &c. = mall or mallet, could have been intel- 
ligible to the Frenchman or Englishman of that day, 
whilst the pale (paille, palle, or pall) meant nothing 
to either of them. It was natural, therefore, that 
they should take it to be some attribute of the 
mail, and regard the whole word as signifying a 
particular form of mallet. This was no doubt 
how paille-mail came in England (and perhaps 
in France) to have, as shown by Brand, the mean- 
ing of “a wooden hammer set to the end of a long 
staffe to strike a boule with”; and this no doubt 


* Better pal/amaglio, because it isa little uncertain, 
as will be seen further on in the text, whether the second 
a belongs to pa/la or is the @ originally joining it to 
maglio, lam inclined to think that this second a is the 
preposition, and that the word was, or might have been, 
at one time written pall’a maglio. See note *, p, 264 

t Prov. Skeat does not quote, and I am afraid did not 
read, my later note (6 8, vii. 150), in which I fully ex- 


was the reason also that in later times the pale, 
&e., in French and the pall in English were 
dropped (as having no meaning), and the name of 
the game remained mail in French and mall in 
English.* 

Nowadays the case is very different. We know 
| the Italian original, pallamaglio. We know that 
| an earlier form was palla a maglio (see Messrs, 
Estociet and Jvitian MarsuHALtv’s notes, 6" §, 
iii. 456), and we know that palla in Italian and 
the pall in pall-mall in English mean ball. We 
are in a position, therefore, to come to an accurate 
understanding of the original word, and I am 
grieved to find that Pror. Sxear is not suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the structure of the 
Italian or French language (for French in this 
case agrees with Italian) to be able to see that I 
must be right. 

I have said before, and I say again,t that, in 
both I:sJian and French, when a substantive is 
immedi:tely followed by a second substantive, 
either in apposition to it or, as is much more 
common, joined to it by a preposition (in Italian 
usually a or da, in French «), then the first sub- 
stantive is the principal one, and the second 
qualifies it and plays in some sort the part of an 
adjective. In palla a maglio, therefore, palla 
must be the principal word, and maglio must 
qualify it. In other words, the English rendering 
must be mallet-ball (for in English compound 
words the principal word always comes second), 
and not ball-mallet. Ball-mallet is, in fact, as 
ludicrous as a translation of palla a maglio, to 
any one knowing English well and at all familiar 
with Italian or French, as ball-foot would be to an 
Englishman instead of foot-ball. Indeed, foot-ball 
has much analogy with palla a maglio, for, in 
the first place, the foot denotes the instrument 
with which the ball is driven, just as the maglio 
does in the Italian expression; and, in the 
second, foot-ball is not only the ball used in the 
game, but the game itself, just as pallamaglio 
means not only mallet-ball=a ball used with or 
driven by a mallet, but is used also of the game, 
and indeed this secondary meaning has prevailed 
| to the exclusion of the other. 

I have a book of French games (‘Jeux des 
Adolescents,’ par C. Beleze, Paris, Hachette, 1858), 
and I there find Ja balle eu bdtonand la balle a 
la crosse (generally called ..crosse in Canada and 
Englandt), expressions which exactly correspond 








* The game was never, or but very rarely, called 
maglio in italian; but the analogous pa//acorda=tennis 
was shortened into corda (Alberti). 

+ I really am almost ashamed to have to state such 
an elementary fact, so familiar to all those who speak 
| and write Italian and French with any degree of pre- 
cision 
|  } There is this difference, however. In France crosse 
means a stick curved. at the end and terminated by a 


plain why | hold the opinion with which he finds fault. natural knot or knob, and, therefore, very similar to the 
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to palla a maglio, and which, if literally translated 
into English, would have to be rendered stick-ball 
and bundy- (bat- or racket-) ball. We find also in 
Italian pallacorda, which is explained in Alberti’s 
Ital. Dict. as ‘‘luogo dove si giuoca alla palla a 
corda.* Jeu de paume. Paume.” Pallacorda, 
therefore, stands for palla a corda, just as palla- 
maglio for palla a maglio, and the literal transla- 
tion would be cord-ball, not a bad designation for 
tennis. Pror. Skeat would, however, of course, 
translate it ball-cord. 

But even if only the form pallamaglio existed, 
and maglio were simply in apposition to palla, the 
word would still have to be translated mallet-ball 
in exactly the same way. Thus, in oiseau-mouche 
(=humming-bird) the mouche is added on for the 
sake of expressing that the bird has something 
about it resembling a fly or winged insect, The 
expression rendered literally, therefore, would be 
jly- bird, and not bird-fly, for the animal is a bird 
and not an insect. And so, again, pommes nature, 
so frequently heard in French restaurants = 
pommes de terre au naturel, if translated literally 
would be nature (=natural) potatoes, not potatoes 
nature. 

In conclusion, would Pror. Sxear translate 
battello a vapore (bateau & vapeur), molino a vento 
(moulin & vent), boat-steam, mill-wind, or, as 
people generally do, steam-boat, wind-mill? If 
the latter, then why does he object to translate 
palla a maglio, mallet-ball ? F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 





Caxtoy’s ‘Quatuor Sermones.’—A copy of 
the first edition of this rare production of Caxton’s 
printing press is in the university library of St. 
Andrews. As it is not mentioned by Mr. W. 
Blades in his ‘Life and Typography of Caxton,’ 
and seems to have escaped the notice of other 
bibliographers, your readers may value an account 
of it. It is a perfect copy, measuring 11% in. by 
7j in., the Lambeth copy (the tallest known to 
Blades) being 11} in. by 7] in. It contains thirty 
pages, beginning on a', and is printed in single 
columns, with thirty-eight lines to a column. It 
has no catchwords. It ends with the collect 
** Absolve quesumus...... per xpristum dominum 
sticks used in England for hockey or bandy; whereas the 
crosse used in the game of lacrosse is a kind of very long 
racket, in which the cords reach down to nearly the end 
of the handle. The original meaning of crosse in French 
is . bishop's staff (crosier), which is curved at the upper 
end, 

* Palla a corda in fuli=tennis will be found also in 
Baretti’s Ital, Dict., s.v. “Corda.” When the meaning 
is tennis-court, the epelling is given as pallaccorda by 
both Alberti and Baretti. This is in favour of the view 
that the second a is the preposition, and not the last 
letter of padia, for the first letter of a word following a 
is often doubled, as in appresso,and in the verbs com- 


Vr with a, as appiccare, &e. See note *, p, 263, 
col, 1, 





nostrum. Amen”; after which, “ Enprynted by 
Wylliam Caxton at Westmestre.” Page a' has 
been mended and a crack or tear runs across the 
print from c' to the end of the book, otherwise the 
volume is perfect and in clean condition. It is 
handsomely bound in modern red tooled morocco. 
Blades in 1863 only knew of five perfect copies, 
belonging respectively to the King’s Library, 
British Museum ; St. John’s College ; Lambeth 
Palace ; Imperial Library, Vienna ; and to Earl 
Spencer. He mentions also two imperfect copies 
in the Bodleian, also one alleged to be in the 
Marquis of Stafford’s library, and one, minus two 
pages, in the hands of a country bookseller, The 
Roxburghe Club has lately produced a reprint of 
this work. In it occurs what is supposed to be the 
first printed use of the paragraph mark %. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Stronapow.—A correspondent (7 S. ii. 126) 
interested in the lofty family of Henry writes 
thus :—“ Strongbow (Richard of Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke and Striguil, a ruined baron who bore 
this nickname), 1169.” The alleged nickname is not 
more discreditable than that of William Longsword, 
or Richard Cour de Lion, or Harold the Daunt- 
less ; but let that pass. The epithet “ ruined” is 
of the nature of that inaccuracy termed “ putting 
the cart before the horse.” ‘This noted warrior 
enjoyed extensive estates, and did not enter Ire- 
land as a needy adventurer, but asa chosen leader; 
the commander-in-chief of preceding adventurers, 
to whose aid he brought much-needed reinforce- 
ments raised at large cost to himself. It is true 
that, having aroused the jealousy of the king by his 
great success, his English estates were confiscated 
by Henry; but he was not ruined, having the pro- 
vince of Leinster under his sway. These estates 
were restored to him and enriched the first Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, who married his daughter, 
and then, after five sons had enjoyed their term, 
they were large enough to enrich five families 
through the Marshall coheiresses. Lysart. 


‘Tue Currew sHatt not Rise To-Nicat.’— 
The Literary World of August 21 states that 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, residing at San 
Antonio, Texas, claims to be the authoress of this 
well-known poem, which, she says, was written in 
1867, and first published in the Detroit Commercial 
Advertiser in the fall of 1870:— 

* It was copied very widely immediately ; but many of 
the papers who thus republished it, failed to give the 
name of the author. Ags to so many thinking it so much 
older than it is—a poem that springs at once into popularity 
as ‘ Curfew ’ did is read so often that it soon becomes old. 
I was nothing but a sixteen-year-old school-girl when I 
wrote it, and had no idea of its literary value. Think- 
ing it rather too long to be acceptable to the Advertiser, 
the paper I had commenced writing for, I kept it three 
years, sending shorter poems for publication from time 
to time. Finally, after having revised and rewritten it 
several times, I sent it, and the editor, finding it of un- 
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usual merit, was glad to publish it. He asked my per- 
mission to change the title from ‘ Bessie and the Curfew’ 
to‘The Curfew shall not Ring To-Night,’ and thus it 
made its début. The only pay I got was the editor's 
thanks and the gratification that is always so dear to a 
young writer on finding the world appreciative of the 
work done,” 


Geo. H. Brieruey. 
Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Eritarus. — Epitaphs distinguished for pro- 
priety of diction or beauty of sentiment are some- 
times admitted into ‘N. & Q.’ I submit the two 
following, each of them “vu et approuvé” by 
myself during the past month ; and if any one says 
that they do not deserve admission on the ground 
stated above, I cannot help it. They are, at any 
rate, brief :— 

I. 
Sacred to the memory 
of Mr, T. Powell 
late of this Parish 
who died 14th of November 1841, 
Go thou and do likewise, 
Il. 
Sacred to the memory of 
Beteey Harris 
who died suddenly while contemplating 
on the beauties of the moon 
the 24th of April 1831 
in her 23rd year, 
No. 1 is to be found in the churchyard of the 
dreary, beery town of Ware, in Hertfordshire—not 
in the ancient churchyard, but in the supplemen- 
tary burial-ground across the road, which itself is 
now closed and deserted. But the bodies have 
not yet been carted away in the modern English 
manner. The ground is not valuable enough for 
that. 

No. 2 is in the great churchyard of Stebonheath, 
known to the public as Stepney, and is nearly 
opposite the south door of the church. The 
churchyard is at present all on heaps—desolate, 
unturfed. But it isclear that Betsey Harris and her 
numerous companions are about to be made orna- 
mental ; their graves are to become a “‘ recreation 
ground.” Even now the noble old church, the 
red brick Georgian houses, the winding High 
Street, are as rural in the heart of London, and 
are far more healthful, than the flat and foul 
neighbourhood of the poisoned Lea at Ware. 

A. J. M. 


CrericaL Proxunciation.— Why do many 
clergyman in reading the Church Service give to 
the first syllable of the word sovereign not the 
same sound as in dove, above, plover, covering, 
and government, but rather the sound of o in 
dollar and profit?) If they prefer that sound in 
speaking of the coin, they might, when they refer 
to the queen, be as careful to use the more correct 
pronunciation as they are to avoid the slipshod 
“tuppence ” in reading the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Another word which some clergymen 





sound strangely is Albert, to the first syllableof which 
they give the sound of “ all,” asin almighty. Should 
the Prince of Wales live to wear the royal crown, 
he will reign, I suppose, as Edward VIL, but it 
makes one uncomfortable to hear him prayed for 
in the mean while as “ all-but-Edward.” 
T. Cooper, M.A. 
Banks Vicarage. 


Taxation.—I do not not know whether your 
readers’ attention has been distinctly drawn to the 
following important passage in Mr. L. C. Pike’s 
preface to the Rolls Series reprint of the ‘ Year- 
Books 11 & 12 Edw. III.’ (pp. xxviii, xxix) :— 

“There is at p. 637 a report of a replevin case, of 
which the brevity is to be regretted. A collector dis- 
trained the cattle of an abbot, and alleged that upon 
the occasion of an iter, or eyre, in Kent, while the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant, after death of 
Simon Mepeham (in the seventh year of the reign), 
fifty marks were granted to the king by assent of the 
whole county. Every hundred and every township in it 
was apparently assessed at a certain sum. The abbot, 
being one of the chief men in the county, would not pay 
the amount at which he was assessed for his holding in 
a certain township, and hence the distress. He con- 
tended that he had not assented to the grant, that the 
tax had not been ordained by Parliament, and therefore 
that he could not be compelled to pay it. He did not, 
however, deny that, had he assented, with others in the 
county, he would have been lega!ly liable, and he simply 
offered to aver that his assent had never been given. 

“To the student of constitutional history this short 
case is interesting, from the number of points which it 
involves. These are the connexion of the eyre with the 
county court, the question whether the county court 
had of itself the power of granting a tax, as well as of 
assessment and collection when a tax had been granted 
by Parliament, the general mode of taxing the clergy, 
and the effect of particular circumstances upon that 
general mode. A discussion of all these matters would 
be out of place here, but attention may be called to the 
fact that in the twelfth year of the reign of Edward III. 
the power of the county court to impose a tax for the 
king was distinctly asserted, reasserte:' in the very prac- 
tical form of a distress, and defended in court. Sucha 
claim at this comparatively late date is remarkable.” 


So important a point in the history of constitu- 
tional law ought to have the fullest light thrown 
upon it, and I trust that some one will endeavour to 
find the record of the case, and give your readers 
the benefit of a copy of it. G. V. 


“SENT THEM AWAY WITH FLEAS IN THEIR 
EARS.”—Until lately I thought the above expres- 
sion a modern vulgarism ; guess my surprise at 
finding it in a curious little book, printed in 1577, 
entitled “ A Legendarie, conteining an ample Dis- 
covrse of the life and behauiour of Charles Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and of his brethren of the house of 
Guise. Written in French by Francis de Lisle.” 
I quote the passage, thinking it worthy a corner 
in ‘N. & Q’:— 

‘* And therefore presently vpon the marriage of their 
brother the Marquise of Maine, al these Lords of Guise 
in triumphant wise hasted into Lorraine there to put 
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the widowe in ful possession of the wardship of her 
sonne. But so sone as she had gotten her desired pray, 
she gave them a rosemarie wipe, dismissing them and 
sending them away with fleas in their eares, vtterly dis- 
apointed of their purpose.” 

James Roperts Browy. 


Gowrtr’s Day. (See 7™ S. ii, 145.)—From 
1609 to 1612 the pensioners of the Charterhouse 
at Hull were allowed sixteenpence a year for 
merry-making on “ Gowrie’s day,” “ for Gowrie’s 
deliverance.” W. C. B. 


Oxen as Beasts or Lanour.—The latter part 
of the eighteenth century saw the first two of the 
three greatest changes that have taken place in 
the outward appearance of English rural life, viz, 
1, the enclosure of commons and other open lands; 
2, the disuse of oxen at the plough and as 
draught beasts ; and 3, the introduction of steam 
machinery. The country must have looked quite 
Oriental when sturdy and compact oxen with large 
curved horns were to be seen at work where 
horses (or machines) are to be seen now. Arthur 
Young in 1768 saw many oxen in use between 
York and Beverley; every waggon had two oxen 
and two horses ; the people said oxen were much 
the best, except for tillage (‘Tour in North of 
England,’ 1770, i. 162, 188) Mr. Marshall, 
writing of Yorkshire, says that in 1796 there was 
not perhaps a single ox employed in tillage, but 
upon the road, in farm-carriages, they were still in 
use, the timber-carriers preferring them to horses 
(‘ Rar. Econ. Yks.,’ i. 248). Again, of the “ wain,” 
or open-bodied ox-cart, he writes: ‘‘ One hundred 
years ago, perhaps, there was not a farmer's 
waggon in the country ; fifty years ago wains were, 
I believe, pretty common: now there is not, 
perhaps, one left” (ibid., ii, 354). Mr. W. 
Secvesby speaks of ploughing and road-making 
with two and four oxen at Whitby in 1826, and 
he suggested a ploughing-match with oxen as a 
stimulating novelty (‘Improvement of Whitby,’ 
p. 33). Mr. Norcliffe stated that in 1858 they 
were still largely employed in the stone quarries 
near Whitby, and he had seen at Howden a bull 
drawing a dray laden with oil-cake (‘ Chron. Pret. 
Snath.,’ p. 34). Are any oxen so used in England 
now? In some parts it seems that the growth of 
hedges after the enclosures hindered the passage 
of a yoke of large-horned oxen, while improved 
agricultural drainage made the movement of the 
horse upon the land more easy. W. B 


A Sryccrar Bequest.—Sunday, August 8, was 
feast day at Old Weston, Huntingdonshire, and in 
accordance with a bequest left by an old lady, who 
disliked the noise of the rustics’ boots in coming 
into the church, the nave and aisles were covered 
with grass, cut the previous day on land she be- 
queatbed for that purpose. 

Eyerarp Home Cotemay, 





Conrirnmation 1n Lunpy Istayp. —Is the 
following worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’? The 
Bishop of Exeter has just held the first confirma- 
tion since the reign of Hen. VIII. on Lundy 
Island. There were four candidates, one being 
Miss Violet Heaven, a relation of the proprietor. 


M.A.Oxon, 
“ Nivepence, Nanyy! Two GROATS AND A 
penny !”—I have here frequently heard this ex- 


pression used as a reply to a question when desir- 
able not to give anything except an evasive answer. 
Thus: ‘‘ What did So-and-so say?” “Oh! Nine- 
pence, Nanny! ‘Two groats and a penny!” 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


St. Pavt’s Day.— 
If St. Paul's be fine and clear, 
Then betides a happy year ; 
If perchance should snow or rain, 
Then dear will be all kinds of grain. 


The above saying was heard by a lady in her child- 
hood in Bedfordshire. BorLeav. 


AcquISITION OF A SURNAME.— 

“1735. David Ivelith Coalhouse, a male child, found 
in a basket near to Ivelith Coalhouse in this parish on 
Mar. 1", was Bap* Mar. 10%, 1735,” 

“1736. David Ivelith Coalhouse, a child left near Ive- 
lith, was bur® Ap. 5, '36.”” 

“1750. Thomas Woodhouse, a Child that was found 
at the Woodhouses in the parish of , was bapt. March 
the 11%,” 





Boi.Leav. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 








Statvette or Witkes.—The other day, in a 
dark and dusty corner of a curiosity shop | espied 
upon a shelf, where it had rested for many a year, 
a statuette which at the first glance, in its coat of 
dingy brown, seemed to be of glazed pottery. 
Brought to the light, it revealed itself as of terra- 
cotta, which had been painted and since so tho- 
roughly begrimed as to be far from attractive. It 
was evidently a portrait of John Wilkes, and I 
took it home. A careful application of the need- 
ful reagents has brought away the thick coats of 
pigment, and it is now before me in its original 
colour and almost undamaged. As there are some 
points of interestaboutit, I hope to be allowed to ask 
for information. The figure is seated in a chair 
made like that of the well-known Hogarth etching; 
the position of the left leg and left hand resemble 
that of the print, but the leg of the figure is carried 
in the statuette behind the leg of the chair. The face, 
instead of being turned, as in the etching, to the 
right, is fall ; the converging eyes, if we may guess 
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at their intention, are directed to something held 
in the right hand, which is breast high. The nescio 
quid is perhaps an orange (it would be a mighty 
small one), but, at any rate, represents a sphere of 
about two inches in diameter, very gingerly held 
by a small axial wire. The wig is not the wig of 
Dr. Syntax, as in the etching, but a more reason- 
able and less perky one. The face, far from being 
what Wilkes himself says Hogarth has made it, 
“an excellent compound caricatura, or a caricatura 
of what nature had already caricatured,” has evi- 
dently been modelled by an admiring and in- 
dulgent hand. The monstrous squint is there, 
but the eyes are so tenderly handled that you 
hardly notice it. The cheeks have a youthful 
roundness, and there isa really pretty dimple above 
the corner of the mouth; the underhang of the jaw 
is softened and minimized. Altogether you would 
perhaps admit, with its owner, that with such a 
face “ his form, such as it is, ought to give him no 
pain, because it is capable of giving pleasure to 
others.” I suspect flattery, however, in this 
statuette, because it is much better looking than the 
engraving by J. Miller, 1763, which has a distinctly 
friendly bias, as its inscription testifies. The 
modelling, especially of the face and hands, is ex- 
ceptionally clever and artistic, and the pose is per- 
fectly easy and life-like. I shall be glad of any 
indications which may enable me to determine (1) 
the name of the modeller ; (2) the nature and in- 
tention of the spherical object held in the right 
hand. Are any other statues or statuettes of 
Wilkes in a similar position known to exist ? 
J. Exior Hopexiy, 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


Portraits or Hymn Writers.—I wish very 
much to know where I can find any engraved por- 
traits (Svo. size) of any of the following persons, 
Dean Alford, John Austin, Sir Henry Baker, 
W. H. Bathurst, Jas. Edmeston, Charlotte Elliott, 
J. H. Gurney, Thomas Kelly, H. F. Lyte, Bishop 
Mant, and Sir Robert Grant, afterwards Lord 
Glenelg. Perhaps, as the subject is not of general 
interest, it would be better to address replies to me 
direct. G. W. Tomuinson. 

Huddersfield. 


Dates on Cnurcnes.—I do not think there 
are many churches in England that have a date 
on them. I should be glad to hear of some 
through ‘N. & Q.’ The date on my church is 
1382 above the south porch, and this date is fully 
carried out by the architecture of the nave and 
porch. The architecture of the chancel is cer- 
tainly one hundred years older. 

Wa. Granam F, Picort. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston, Cambs. 


Fire-Snirs.—In what work can I find the 
earliest mention of the use of the fire-ships in the 





Spanish Armada of 1588? Is there any list of 
the names of the eight ships thus used; and were 
the captains— Young and Prowse—named as having 
charge of them, in charge of any ships of the Armada 
previously? This latter name seems to be spelt 
variously in different histories of England, as Prowse, 
Prewse, Preuze,and Prouse. Which is correct? What 
are the best books to read on the subject of the 
Spanish Armada? I understood that the Earl of 
Ducie was about two years ago collecting materials 
for a history of the Spanish Armada. Has this 
history yet been published ; if so, by whom ? 
Tos. CHARLES. 


“ Anna Matitpa.”—Mrs. Hannah Cowley used 
this name in her poetical responses in the World 
to Della Crusca (R. Merry); see Gifford’s ‘ Baviad,’ 
Am I right in supposing that the use of the phrase 
“Anna Matilda” to characterize a certain class 
of ultra-sentimental novels was derived from this 
pseudonym ? Unpay. 


RAREE (on Rare) Snow.—In the ‘ Diary and 
Letters of Thos. Hutchinson, the American Royalist 
and Loyalist,’ lately published by my friend Mr. 
P. O. Hutchinson (Sampson Low & Co., 1886), 
vol. ii. p. 407, I find the following paragraph re- 
lating to Lord Lyndhurst’s father :—‘“ Mr. Copley 
is not in the Exhibition this year. He now ex- 
hibits his Major Pearson, and again his Lord 
Chatham, for what thev call rare (sic) show.” 
What was this raree show ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sir Watrer Ratveica’s Ipzar,—All young 
men are doubtless much influenced by their first 
acquaintances in the start for life. Amongst these 
there is generally one who may be said to be a 
junior’s ideal. I am not aware that it has ever 
been pointed out how George Gascoigne was in the 
above respects Sir Walter Raleigh’s great ex- 
emplar. In the old life of Raleigh it is said, 
“Through his life he made good his motto, ‘Tam 
Marti, quam Mercurio,’ and it is still a question 
whether he was the better statesman or souldier ” 
(p. 12, edit. 1677). Presumably this motto was a 
legacy from his friend Gascoigne, who uses it five 
times in his title-pages, ends, &c., of his books, ‘The 
Steele Glas,’ and ‘The Complainte of Phylomene,’ 
printed in 1576. What Mr. J. P. Collier calls 
the earliest known verse of Sir Walter is printed 
in this book, “ Walter Rawely of the Middle Tem- 
ple, in commendation of the Steele Glasse.” 

Here at this Middle Temple it must be that 
Gascoigne and Raleigh met. There was no bond 
of birth or education between them, One speaks 
of “ Suche English as I stale in Westmerland and 
such lattyn as I forgatt at Cambridge.” Raleigh 
was a Devonshire man, and “ Oriel Colledg, Oxon, 
had the happiness to own him.” Reading the two 
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lives concurrently it is impossible not to see the 
character and even fortunes of the first repeated in 
the second and younger man. As Prof. Arber 
says of Gascoigne, ‘‘ He was an Esquire by birth, 
an Esquire in Poetry, and an Esquire in good hap 
in life.” 

As authors Gascoigne and Raleigh received 
nothing but encouragement and praise from their 
contemporaries, As soldiers and politicians they 
were successful in everything but success. As a 
soldier Gascoigne was feared by his foes, but hated 
by his friends. As a politician he was refused 
parliamentary advancement as an atheist and a 
rogue. He had a chance at the “ Princelye 
Pieasures” to become a courtier and favoured by 
the Queen, but obtained scant rewards. All these 
facts are paralleled in Raleigh’s career. Both men 
with powerful and well-nigh universal genius, yet 
wanted tact and discretion. They were overbear- 
ing and impatient with their inferiors, used and 
endured by their superiors, and at last remembered 
by the many enemies their previous conceit had 
gained, to their own hindrance and misfortune. 
Relative to the motto “Tam Marti, quam Mer- 
curio,” whence did it originate? Who used it 
before Gascoigne, and who after his time ? 


Apin WILLIAMS. 
Lechlade, Glos. 


Rosin Hoop.—The following passage occurs in 
“The Case of Authors by Profession or Trade 
stated with regard to Booksellers, the Stage, and 
the Public. No matter by whom,” 8vo., London, 
1758 :—“ At the Robin Hood, in a Vestry, or 
Corporation meeting, all the Flowers of the Rhbeto- 
ricians Field may not be worth stooping for, or 
attending to.”—P. 55. What was the Robin Hood 
here mentioned? Wasit a club or society; or was 
it the sign of some house of entertainment ? 

K. P. D. E. 


Tae Wisnarr Famiry.—Can any of your 
Scottish readers ascertain either the locality or the 
individual mentioned in the following statement: 
“March the 25 day Susanna Wishart went till 
Northbowkirk for the year 1671.” It is contained 
in the inner page of Laud’s ‘ Scottish Service 
Book’ (date 1662), which, though rebacked, ap- 
pears to be in its original binding, with clasps, and 
having the royal arms on each cover. 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Erecer : Spett.—I am desirous of obtaining 
historical evidence to show that the Fr. épeler and 
the Eng. spell are from the Lat. expellere, and not 
of Germanic origin. The notion of the meaning 
of the word would then be to drive out or 
eliminate the letters of a word one by one, and 
analogous to the idea of legere=read, viz., that 
of picking up the words one after another. That 


initial é in French often represents Lat. ex, we 
échoir, épandre, 


have evidence in échauder, 





épanouir, &c., from excaldare, excadere, expan- 
dere, &c. Moreover, ré in some words stands for 
re-ex, as in répandre, réussir, réveiller. 
DernieEL, 
Plymouth. 


Neros, Neruzw.—Did Nepos in the Anglo- 
Norman epoch bear solely the modern meaning of 
brother’s son, sister’s son? It appears to have 
had a wider meaning, one familiar to ethnologists. 
It must sometimes have included the children of 
the males of the family in their relation to the 
elders. The head of a branch would be uncle to 
all younger sons. In France this is “ oncle & la 


mode de Bretagne.” M. I. 


‘Toe Poeyix axyp THE Turtie.’—In this 
poem, which is classed among the doubtful poems 
ascribed to Shakspeare, and is usually placed in 
the modern editions of his works immediately 
after ‘The Lover's Complaint,’ there occur the fol- 
lowing verses :— 

Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right, 

And thou, treble-doted crow ; 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest, 

*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 
What is the meaning of the second and third 
lines of the latter verse? Is it that the crow (or 
raven) makes its sable colour gender or increase 
with every breath it gives, that is, with every in- 
crease of its progeny; and also with every death 
that its fatal presence forbodes or brings about, as 
each death necessitates additional garments of 
mourning? ‘ 

San Francisco. 


© Wuoa, JANUARY.”— 

“*Whoa, January!’ ejaculated that ancient func- 
tionary as he pulled up Strawberry close to John 
Shore. Why the natives of Essex, and especially of 
Billingsfield, habitually address their beasts of burden as 
‘January ’ is a matter best left to the discrimination of 
philologers. Obedient to the familiar words, however, 
Strawberry stood still in the mid ile of the road.”—‘ A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ by F. Marion Crawford, vol. ii. 
chap. vii. p. 163. 

Will some one kindly explain ? 
H. G. GrirrInnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


TicuTen : Briu.—Is the word tighten known 
in the sense of “to hasten”? I heard it applied 
to a runaway dog, which was said to “ tighten down 
the street.” The word tyte, in sense quick, occurs 
in the ‘Townley Mysteries,’ but I have never 
met with the verb. I also heard a violent storm 
described as very brim, a word which I had sup- 
posed to be obsolete in this sense. ALNUS. 

Wakefield, 
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Heratvic.—Aubrey mentions these arms as ex- 
isting in his time in the windows of Chiddingfold 
Church, Sarrey :—East window, au escutcheon of 
France, and Gules, three lions or; 1, quarterly 
gules, a castle or; 2 and 3, lost; 4, the same 
with the first. South window, Party per pale or 
and vert, a lion rampant gules with a fillet sable. 
Window on north side, Argent, a cross gules, and 
Or, a cross azure. What families bore these arms? 

STEPHEN CoopER. 

Chiddingfold. 


Cueistoruer Rotre.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me any particulars of the personal 
history and ancestors or descendants of Christopher 
Rolfe, a clergyman who was living in Colchester, 
Essex, about 1720 a.p.? 

Freperick W. Rotre. 

Oban, N.B, 


Onr.—Can any of your readers give me the 
meaning and origin of the family name Orr ? 
Jas. Witson. 


Buryine at THE Stake.—The subjoined cutting 
is from the Christian Globe for Thursday, Sept. 16 
last :-— 

“In a lecture recently delivered before the Roupell 
Park Literary Society on English Life in 1786 the Rev. 
F. W. Macdonald referred, in proof of the severity of the 
criminal legislation at that time, to the fact that at the 
Spring Assizes of 1785 no less than 220 were sentenced to 
death, which means, in proportion toincreased population, 
680 at the present day, Only a few days ago a case was 
cited in the Hcho which shows what that severity really 
was :—‘ In 1722 Elizabeth Elsom was burnt at the stake 
for poisoning her husband, at the public place of execu- 
tion in the Castle ditch at Lincoln. She was brought out 
of the prison bare-foot, covered with a tarred shift, a 
tarred bonnet on her head, and her legs, feet, and arms 
coated with tar, the barrel was pushed away, her body 
being fastened by three irons round it tothe stake, The 
fixing of the irons took about five minutes, the execu- 
tioner mercifully taking the opportunity of pulling the 
body downwards to insure strangulation, which, however, 
was strictly illegal. Wood was then piled round her, and 
set fire to. The fuel being dry and the quantity of tar 
great, the fire burnt with great fury, but it was fully 
half-an-hour before the wretched woman's body was com- 
pletely consumed.’ We hear a great deal about the good 
old times—when England was merry England; but with 
all its faults we give the preference to the age we live in.”’ 

From what authority is this account taken, and 
in what method was strangulation effected by one 
of the irons? It is stated that this merciful pro- 
ceeding was strictly illegal. The tarring the poor 
creature is shocking—also intended as an act of 
mercy, doubtless; and the whole proceeding so 
revolting as to be almost past belief as happening 


so late as 1722. W. H. H. R. 
Colyton, 
‘Tue Imitation or Cnarist’: Srannopr’s 


‘Curistian Patrern.’—When was the first edi- 
tion of Stanhope’s ‘ Christian Pattern’ published ? 
I have one edition, printed by W. Onley for M. 
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Gillytlower, in Westminster Hall, and others, Lon- 
don, 1699, in 12mo. Another edition, in 8vo., 
printed by W. Onley for M. Gillyflower, in West- 
minster Hall, and others, London, 1700; has 
on the title-page, ‘‘The Second Edition.” 
Another edition, in 12mo., was printed for D. 
Brown, without Temple Bar, and others, Lon- 
don, 1702, but does not give the number of the 
edition. Another edition, in 8vo., was printed by 
M. Roberts for D. Brown, without Temple Bar, 
London, 1704. On the title-page there is ‘‘ The 
fourth Edition.” In 1706 M. Roberts printed 
another edition, in 8vo., for D. Brown and the 
others. This is “ The Fifth Edition.” From this 
evidence I infer that 1699 is the correct date of 
the first edition ; but De Backer mentions two 
earlier editions—London, 1696 and 1698. 
Epmouxp Waterton. 


‘Cumusta’ In Perrarcn. — Hugh Piatt, 
* Jewel House,’ bk. i. § 99, 1597, has the follow- 
ing :—“ Which made Petrarke to giue a Caueat in 
these wordes: Chimista qui tibi aurum suum 
spondet, cum tuo auro improuisus aufagiet.” Can 
any one tell me the whereabout of this passage? 
I have got hold of Petrarch’s ‘Opera Omnia’ 
to look for it, but the book is a stout folio without 
index, and I put it back in despair. The word 
chimista is unknown to Ducange. 

C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Replies, 


MONASTIC NAMES, 
(7 8S. ii. 48, 154.) 

May I submit for the consideration of Nomap 
that his conclusions seem to have been arrived at 
somewhat hastily, and to deserve his re-examina- 
tion ? 

In reply to the inquiry at what date it ‘‘ became 
usual for monks and nuns” to assume, on their 
profession, “religious” names, Noman assserts that 
| this was ‘‘a general custom...... on assuming the 

monastic habit and profession,” and that it is “ at 
| least six centuries older than [the querist] sup- 
| poses.” The only authority cited is Ducange. 
| submit that Ducange does not adduce any evidence 
| of the existence of a general custom; and that the 
| solitary example given by him of a change of name 
is “at least six centuries older than [Nomap] sup- 

poses.” 

The querist had “suspected” the date of the 
practice to be the end of the seventeenth century. 
| To which Nomap replies that the refuting “ refer- 
| ence given in the ‘ Glossarium,’ s.v. ‘ Nomen,’ is of 
the eleventh century, viz., ‘Chron. Malliacense,’ ad 
ann. 1080.” But if he will reperuse Ducange’s 
quotation (which I take to be from the chronicle of 


| the Abbey of Maillezais, in Poitou), he will find no 
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indication that the change of name there mentioned 
belongs to the eleventh century. It does, in fact, 
belony to the fifth. 

Translated into English, the entire of what Du- | 
cange says, s. v. “ Nomen,” on the change of name 
by monks (for he does not even allude to the other 
half of the subject of the query—nuns) is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Also Monks changed their names ; which change in 
some Ecclesiastical Urders is in use even at the present 
day, ‘Ihe ‘Chronicon Malliacense,’ anno 1080, says: 
* This year the entrance to the monastery (of St. Maxen- 


tius) was completed, as is recorded in the following 
verses :— 


“On the arch of the circz is carved the date of them, 

The year of Christ 1080, 

Brethren, the Lord effecting it, may this community 

Be led tv Christ by the prayers of the holy Maxentius, 

Who, having been named, in accordance with the re- 

quirements of the rite of baptism, Adjutor, 

Be it banded down by me, of his own choice is called 

Maxentius,”’’ 
See Procopius, lib. i,; Persic., cap. 25.” 

The last two of the verses alone are of con- 
sequence in regard to the change of name, and 
they read as follows :— 

Qui prius Adjutor baptismi lege vocatua, 

Post me noscatur, Maxentius udtro vocatur, 
Is there anything here to indicate that this change 
of name was in compliance with a custom? or was 
connected with monastic profession ? or even arose 
from any religious motive / 

Even if we hold, from confidence in the accurate 
learning of Ducange, that he must be right in con- 
necting the change of name with Maxentius’s adop- 
tion of the monastic life, the fact still remains that 
he adduces no evidence to that effect, nor to the 
effect that there was any such custom as is alleged. 

Alban Butler, in his account of St. Maxen- 
tius (June 26), after narrating that the saint 
had been christened Adjutor; that he had 
stolen away into a distant country, fleeing from 
“the applause of men, as the bane of virtue”; 
and that, after two years, he had been discovered | 
and brought home by his parents and friends, | 
proceeds to say that the same motive drove him 
abroad a second time, “and, going into Poitou, 
he changed his name into that of Maxentius, and 
put himself under the direction of a virtuous abbot 
named Agapetus.” The conduct thus described 
looks at first sight like an impromptu device for 
the concealment of his identity rather than like a 
compliance with a prevalent religious practice. 
Whichever of the two it really was, neither Du- 
cange’s no doubt accurate statement that ‘‘ monks 
[sometimes] changed their names,” nor Nomap’s be- 
lief that, from the eleventh century downwards, it | 
was “a general custom ” for both monks and nuns | 
to do so, appears to be proved by this one isolated | 
example of a change of name, made for a reason 
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circumstance that apparently neither Ducange bim- 
self nor the erudite prior of Donchéry, Dom Pierre 
Carpentier, nor the other monastic editors of the 
‘ Glossary, could illustrate Ducange’s all too brief 
and vague statement by more conclusive evidence 
in favour of it. 

I venture to hope even Nomap will admit that 
after regretfully—not to say reprovingly—com- 
plaining that “ Dacange is not more frequently 
consulted before questions of this kind are sent up 
to ‘N. &Q.,’” he was premature in concluding, 
“It is enough for me to have pointed out that an 
adequate refutation of the theory was lying ready 
to hand in the pages of Ducange,” in a paseage in 
which, as is clear, there is really no such refutation 
at all. My remarks on the apparent shortcomings 
of that author and his editors would have to be 
modified if there were found lying ready to hand 
in the pages of Procopius, in the passage cited, the 
evidence at present wanting. But the pages of 


| Procopius are unfortunately at this moment out of 


my reach, and I can only ask some obliging reader 
to be so good as to turn to them, and, if need be, 
merrily correct me therefrom. 

As further authorities, which I have not myself 
the leisure to consult, [ would sugyest to other 
readers Dom Martene (Edmund), ‘De antiquis 
Monachorum ritibus’; the Abbé Migne’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Ordres réligieux’; the rite of the 
profession of religious, in pontificals; the rules or 
constitutions of religious orders; and the consue- 
tudinaries of monastic houses. 


Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


[The passage in Procopius in the Latin translation 


of Claudius Maltretus or Maltret, of the Society of 


Jesus, which runs parallel with a Greek text not easy 
to decipher, in the Paris collection of Byzantine his- 
torians, is as follows :—‘* Quo tempore e Preefectura in 
ordinem deiectus priuatw vite, ex wde sacra, cui se 
commisserat, ad alteram in suburbio Cyziceno, quod ap- 
pellant Artacen, positam deportatus est, Ibi nomen 
Petri induit, Sacerdos inuite factus, non vtique Epis- 
copus sed Presbyter, vt vulgo vocant.” What follows, 
though interesting enough, does not bear on the question 
at issue, The spelling of the original, with its substitu- 
tion of v for u, &c., is preserved. The side-note or 
index is as follows:—“ loannes Prefectura exutus, 
deportatur Cyzicum, fit sacerdos, mutat nomen. De 
Bello Persico, Lib. 1,c.25. Parisiis Typographia Regia, 
1662, fol., p. 76." The Joannes in question is, of course, 
John of Cappadocia. } 


I am obliged to Mrs. Bocrr, Mr. Royce, and 
Noman for their replies, The first, however, really 
answers a query which was not put, dealing with 
the supposed source instead of the date ; but as 
the records of the event in my possession give me the 
impression that Abraham was a married man, and 


at least some of the apostles likewise, I fail to 


perceive the exact force of the quotation. Nor 
can I quite see how that which—so far as I can 


not recorded. If they were of Nomap’s opinion | find evidence—never was a custom in England 
on this point, it appears to me a very remarkable can be said to have become ‘a general custom.” 
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May I put my query a little more precisely: At 
what date, if ever, did it become the rule in Eng- 
land ? 

Nomap is rather hard upon a certain class of 
literary persons—namely, those to whom such 
works as Ducange are often, if not always, in- 
accessible. I thought ‘N. & Q.’ was designed for 
the help of such as had already helped themselves | 
80 far as lay in their power—a limit much sooner 
reached by some than others. Is it to be reckoned 
among the inaccessible desirabilities also ? 

HeRMENTRUDE. 


Tue Branxs (7 S. ii, 105, 198).—Scotland 
does not appear to have been a whit behind, or 
before, England so far as the use of this remedy 
was concerned. After giving a woodcut of a 
“scold’s bridle or brank,” and mentioning the 
names of many English towns in which specimens 
are preserved, a writer in ‘The Book of Days’ 
(vol. i. pp. 211-13) goes on to say:— 

“In Scotland likewise there are sundry specimens of 
gossips’ bridles still extant; and it seems from various 
notices that its use was as frequent formerly in the 
northern kingdom as south of the Tweed. Pennant, in 
his *‘ Tour in Scotland’ in 1772, records its use at Lang- 
holm, in Dumfriesshire, where the local magistrates had, 
it appears, their little piece of machinery in constant 
readiness for any emergency. Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,’ mentions the brank as a 
Scottish instrument of ecclesiastical punishment for the 
coercion of scolds and slanderous gossips. The use of 
the apparatus occurs in the Burgh Records of Glasgow 
as early as 1574, when two quarrelsome females were 
bound to keep the peace, or on further offending ‘ to be 
brankit.’ In the records of the Kirk Session at Stirling 
for 1600 ‘ the brankes ’ are mentioned as punishment for 
a shrew. In St, Mary's church, at St. Andrew's, a memo- 
rable specimen still exists, known as the ‘ Bishop's 
brank,’ sketched and noticed in the Abbotsford edition 
of ‘ The Monastery.’ ”’ 

In the Yorkshire Philosophical Society’s museum 
at York is an example of that unphilosophic aid to 
happiness, the branks, presented in i880 by Lady 
Mary Thompson, widow of Leonard Thompson 

> I ’ 
Esq., of Sheriff Hutton Park. Sr. Swiruty. 


Mr. William Andrews, in ‘ Punishments in the 
Olden Times,’ writes (pp. 47-8) :— 

** Some few years since the frightful instrument repre- 
sented in our engraving was preserved in the old steeple at 
Forfar, where it bore the name of the Witch’s Branke or 
Bridle, and it is described in the Old Statistical Account 
of the parish of Forfar as the bridle with which the 
wretched victims of superstition were led to execution. 
The field, it is added, where they suffered is pointed out 
to strangers as a place of curious interest, The date, 
1661, is punched on the circle, along with what seems to 
read Angus’s.”’ 


Cf. also Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 212. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

“Suir or a Bor” (7 §. ii. 206).—Refer to 

the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ ch. iv., heading ‘‘ Bas- 





tard slips shall not thrive,” and verse 3, “the 


multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, 
nor take deep rooting from bastard slips.” Lyly’s 
‘Euphues,’ 1579 (ed. Arber, p. 129): “A slyp 
pulled fro the stalk wythereth, the younge childe 
as it were slypped from the paps of Mother, either 
chaungeth his nature or altereth his disposition.” 


W. C. B. 


A Sarr Eet (7™ §. ii. 188, 217).—Doubtless 
“a rope’s end” is the most convenient mode of 
chastisement on shipboard, but this does not ex- 
plain why it was called “a salt eel,” neither is it 
likely that Pepys used a rope’s end to his youngster. 
The very name, the fact that an eel’s skin is still 
used by boys to whipa top, this other fact that 
such a skin can sting a naked back, and sting it 
sharply, would be a sufficient answer, even had we 
not in Cotgrave, ‘‘Anguillade, a whipping, lash, 
or blow with an Eele, or with an Keles skin.” 
This shows both that it was used in France also, 
and that the whole, and therefore necessarily salted, 
eel was used as well as the eel’s skin. Pepys’s salt 
eeling was probably administered by means of a 
hazel rod or birch. Br. Nicuo.son. 


Compare ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ ch. lx. : ‘‘ If so be 
as how you have a mind to give him a salt eel for 
his supper,” &c. P. J. F. Ganytittoyn. 


Bridport, mentioned in Dibdin’s song, does not 
refer to the town in Dorsetshire, but to Admiral 
Alexander Hood, who for his naval services was 
created Baron Bridport in 1794. 

Mr. Sronn’s reference to ‘Guzman de Alfa- 
rache’ is interesting; but it does not explain in any 
way why a rope’s end should be called ‘* a salt eel.” 

J. Dixon, 

Opp Biunper (7™ S. ii. 65, 211).—The tone of 
M. B.’s remarks leads one to imagine that he 
accepts the “ behind” misreading, though it be 
against his own argument, or rather supposition. 
Certainly he seems to confound the “croup” with 
the “crupper.” Young Lochinvar swung his lady 
to the pillion, or, if he stupidly forgot one, to the 
place where a pillion ought to have been. Then 
he sprang into the saddle. In days when vaulting 
into a saddle was practised this was easy to him. 
I, who never practised it, yet could in my younger 
days have sprung into my saddle without either 
hurting the lady or throwing my leg over her 
head, and this without thinking it a feat. Now I 
am stouter and less active. Possibly M. B. is cor- 
pulent. Br. NicHoisoy, 


M. B. asks how it would be possible for young 
Lochinvar to mount his horse after putting up the 
fair Ellen, unless he threw his dexter leg over her 
head. Perhaps Sir Walter may himself explain ; 
“ Laying one hand upon the pommel of the saddle, 
the Disinherited Knight vaulted at once upon the 
back of the steed without making use of the 
stirrup” (‘Ivanhoe,’ cap. x.). If it was the right 
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hand, his dexter leg must have gone over the 
horse’s head. Not an easy feat, it must be 
owned ; and perhaps the most difficult part would 
be to come back into the saddle without knocking 
the lady off. But at least we may credit so good 
a horseman with a definite conception, instead of 
imputing to him a blunder which could only pro- 
ceed of ignorance. Cc. B. M. 


Bonas (7 §. ii. 107, 213).—It might be worth 
while to compare “ Borough Wong,’ 6" S. vi. 184. 
W. C. B. 
Cepar (7" 8. ii. 107, 195).—This name seems 
in great favour among colonists for very widely 
various trees besides junipers and cypresses, per- 
haps all woods rather soft and more or less fragrant. 
It is given in Jamaica to a tree with leaves larger 
than elm, not unlike those of mulberry, and almost 
as large. 2. L. G. 


Extra Verses inv St. Martruew's Gosper 
(7 8. ii. 7, 109, 157).—I have just been able to 
devour a heap of accumulations, among them some 
of ‘N.& Q. The answers to Pror. Skeat’s query 
are so good that I have little to add. The whole 
interpolation seems to me merely an old marginal 
gloss which has crept into the text. It is a quota- 
tion from memory, loosely embodying the substance 
of Luke xiv. 8-10, with a few words of introduc- 
tion. 

These extra verses also occur in the seventh cen- 
tury ‘Codex Aureus’ (famous for its containing a 
long memorandum in Old English), now in the 
Stockholm Library. See J. Belsheim, ‘ Codex 
Aureus,’ 8vo., Christianiw, 1878, p. 82, and his 
list at p. xxvii of other codices in which the lines 
are found. But they are also in the eighth century 
‘Fragmenta Theotisca Versionis Antiquissime 
Evangelii S. Matthei et aliquot Homuiliarium,’ 
costly mangled leaves from book-backs, Latin on 
the one side and Old German on the other. The 
second and improved edition was published by J. F. 
Massmann, Vienna, 1841. 

Add, that the interpolation also meets us in the 
ninth century Corbey Codex. Of this a new and 
corrected edition was printed by J. Belsheim, 8vo., 
Christiania, 1881. 

In all these codices there are variations in the 
interpolated Latin lines. It is only the Old South 
English text which has followed an original con- 
taining these extra verses, They are unknown to 
the Lindisfarne MS. (about a.p. 700) and to the 
Rashworth (about eighth century). 

Georce Srernens. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Sir Joun Lemay, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon 
(7" §S. ii, 147).—Sir John Leman, Lord Mayor, 
was, according to the Visitation of London (1633, 


1634, and 1635), son of “ Lemman of Countie of | 





man,” is there described as “ of Beccles in Suff.” 
Dr. Coleman’s date must be wrong, and Burke 
puts the mayoralty of Sir John Leman in 1616. 
Constance Russevt. 
Swallowfield, 


Tue Evernant (7" S. ii. 68, 136, 212).—The late 
Archdeacon Freeman, M.A., Canon of Exeter, in 
his ‘ Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral,’ 
published in 1873, referring to the miserere seats 
that Bishop Bruere (1224-44) placed in the choir, 
says (p. 36): “It is worthy of rewark that Bishop 
Bruere, to whose time these misereres may, as has 
been said before, be safely ascribed, had spent five 
years in the East, to which may perhaps be attri- 
buted the strange and foreign character of many 
of the subjects, especially the introduction, pro- 
bably unique, of the elephant.” 

There is no representation of the elephant in 
England in wood—and very little, for that matter, 
representing anything else in that material—known 
to the architectural profession that dates from an 
earlier date than does Bishop Bluere’s Exeter ele- 
phant with the distorted hocks. (The hocks are 
turned like a horse’s. ) Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Wearine Hats in Cavrcn (7* S. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458).—Pepys seems surprised that the French 
minister in London preached with his hat off. In 
1842 I heard many preachers in various parts of 
Germany who wore skull-caps while officiating, but 
raised them whenever they uttered the name of 
Jesus. In 1868 I heard Dr, Lansing, an American 
missionary, addressing a native congregation in 
Cairo. He wore the Arab fez, a red cap of felt with 
a black silk tassel, and never moved his head-cover- 
ing at all. When I asked if he had adopted that 
head-gear in conformity to the predilections of his 
flock, who showed reverence by taking off their 
shoes, his answer was, ‘‘ By no means ; I wear it 
merely to keep my head warm.” 

James D. Burtver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


‘Scots PaespyTeRIAN ELoquence DispLaYED’ 
(7™ S. ii. 167). —This book is attributed to Robert 
Calder, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, who was born at Elgin in 1658, See 
Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ (1857), vol. v. 
pp. 408-9. G. F. R. B. 


ApsHAM AND THE Spanisn Armapa (7 §, 
ii. 87, 155).—I had once in my hand an Anglo- 
Saxon charter, in which this name was written 
either ‘‘Toppishamme” or “Toppisham” — I 
think the former. It was a grant of the manor 
to the church which afterwards became Exeter 
Cathedral, and it is now, I believe, in the Salt 
Library. I believe other examples of the same 
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Birch’s collections of charters. This is much older | the right moment, to establish it by reference to 


than any of the examples of ‘‘ Apsham” quoted 
by your correspondents. I never heard the place 
called otherwise than “ Topsham.” 
Tuomas KERsLAKE. 
Bristol, 


Baronetcy or Hovstoun or tat Itk (7% 
S. ii. 127).—The Houstouns of Johnstone Castle, 
Renfrewshire, although not baronets, are con 
sidered the representatives of this family. I am 
not up in heraldry, but am sure that the present 
Capt. Houstoun has been recognized by the Lord 
Lyon as head of the family. A monument in the 
Abbey (Paisley) churchyard to the memory of the 
last laird has supporters on each side of the shield. 
These were, I understand, recently granted by the 
Lyon. However, the present laird is a very popular 
and courteous gentleman, and is likely to supply 
any information if applied to direct. Ww. &. 

Paisley. 


Squarson (7% §. ii. 188).— Mr. Leaton 
Buenkixsorp says, at p. 65 of the present volume 
of ‘N. & ,,’ that ‘the late Bishop Wilberforce 
invented the word squarson to describe the com- 
bination of ‘ squire’ and ‘ parson,’ ” 

Gro, L, AprpERsoy, 

Wimbledon. 


It is well known in the Oxford diocese that 
this is one of the witticisms of S. Oxon. 
Ep. MARrsHatu. 


The invention of this word is assigned to the 
late Bishop Wilberforce. So lately as last week 
I saw it so stated in one of the daily papers. 

G. L. G 


In chap. xxv. of ‘ Pendennis,’ Thackeray enu- 
merates wine-merchants’, innkeepers’, tradesmen’s, 
solicitors’, and squire-farmers’ daughters. This 
last compound might easily be melted down to 
squarmer, % word almost as euphonius as Bishop 
Wilberforce’s squarson. James Hooper. 


[ Other contributors write to the same effect.] 


Bett or Friax (7 §. ii. 207)—Leyden, in 
‘Scenes of Infancy,’ |. 138, uses the word “ seed- 
bell” in a way that leaves no possible doubt as to 
his meaning. Every one who has in the course 
of his adventurous boyhood roamed by “ haunts 
of coot and heron” will understand and appreciate 
these touches of Scottish landscape :— 

I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones, that tremble on the fir ; 
Or wander ‘mid the dark-green fields of broom, 
When peers in scattered tufts the yellow bloom ; 
Or trace the path, with tangling furze o’errun, 
When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun, 
Thus Dr. Mureray’s impression—probably a 
faint reminiscence—was correct; and it is a little 
unfortunate that it was not possible for him, at 





| such a line as this of his compatriot, which would 


have made an admirable quotation for the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ I missed the original query on the sub- 


ject. Tuomas BAYNE. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


Dr. Murray will find a confirmation of his 
correction in the meaning of the “bell of the 
flax” in the words of the Authorized Version at 
Gen. ix. 31: ‘And the flax and the barley was 
smitten; forthe barley was in the ear, and the flax 
was bolled.” Iam away from books, and do not 
know how this may be translated in earlier ver- 
sions. W. O. J. 


Buive-Joun (7 S. ii. 167).—The following 
examples of the use of the word before 1840 may 
be of use to Dk. Murray :— 

1, “In this mountain are the two mines that produce 
the beautiful compact fluor, here called Blue John, 
which is found in pipe veins of various directions,”— 
Jokn Mawe's ‘ Mineralogy of Derbyshire,’ &c., pp. 69-70, 
1802, 

2. “The coloured varieties [of fluor spars) are often 
called Blue-John by the minera,’—John Fahey’s ‘General 
View of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbyshire,’ &c., 
vol. i. p. 460, 1811. 

3. “The two mines in which is found the beautiful 
Fluor Spar, commonly called Blue John, are named the 
Irvy Cliff, and the Water Hall,”"—J. M. Hedinger’s 
‘Short Description of Castleton in Derbyshire,’ &c., 
twenty-sixth edit., p, 11, 1839. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Woopen Snors”: ‘Protestant TUTOR FOR 
Youra’ (7 §. ii. 169).—No doubt, Mr. Editor, 
you are right in your supposition that this term 
has reference to the French, and it may be that it 
has a second and more particular application to 
the French democracy. But if the latter is to 
stand, I think the following quotations will show 
that it must be a later application than that which 
had for object the French generally, Goldsmith 
mentions “ wooden shoes” thrice in his works, 
thus : In the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ is the patriot 
Wilkinson’s famous citation (? real, or is it Gold- 
smith’s satire) from the Gazetteer, “ What! give 
up liberty, property, and, as the Gazetteer says, lie 
down to be saddled with wooden shoes?” (see 
‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. 152). In the Private Sentinel’s 
narrative (‘ Essays’ version) we have that humble 
hero expressing the characteristic sentiment, “ I 
hate the French, because they are all slaves, and 
wear wooden shoes” (see ‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p. 432). 
And in another essay we have a drunken, but 
highly patriotic and religious “poor tradesman,” 
i.¢., cobbler, scolding his wife in these words, 
‘‘Tf Monsieurs in wooden shoes came among us, 
what would become of the gentle craft; what 
would become of the nation; when perhaps 
Madame Pompadour herself might have shoes 
scooped out of an old pear tree, and (raising his 
voice), you ungrateful slut, tell me, if the French 
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papishes had come over, d—n my blood, what 
would have become of our religion ?” (see vol. iv. 
p. 464). Clearly, in all these instances the French 
in general are referred to. Indeed, in Goldsmith’s 
time, some thirty years before the French Revolu- 
tion, there was, of course, no French democracy ; or, 
ut least, it had not yet come to the surface and 
got its name. The above quotations are from 
Bohn’s “ Standard Library ” edition of Goldsmith’s 
* Works,’ 1885. J. W. M. Gisss. 


The date of the copy of the ‘ Protestant Tutor for 
Youth’ in the British Museum is only conjectural. 
The first part of the title, as given on the title-page, 
runs thus: ‘The Protestant Tutor, instructing 
Youth and others in the Compleat Method of 
Spelling, Reading, and Writing True Engiish: and 
discovering to them Notorious Errors, Damnable 
Doctrines, and cruel Massacres of the bloody 
Papists, which England may expect from a Popish 
Successor,’ &c. There is no “new Litany” in 
this copy, which consists of 112 pages. 

G. F. R. B. 

“Dousuin City” (7* §. ii, 188).— 

“ Mr. Robert Wright, in his ‘ Life of Major-General 
James Wolfe,’ states that ‘ Hell’ was the name given to 
the arched passage in Dublin which led into the area on 
the south side of Christ Church and east of the law 
courts. A representation of the Devil, carved in oak, 
stood above the entrance."— Note by Alexander Smith, 
in the “‘ Golden Treasury” edition of Burns's ‘ Poems’ 
(1865), vol. i. p. 309. 

See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. iii. 406, 476 ; iv. 357. 
In H.’s query, for “ 1785” read 1786. 
JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Hants. 


I heard my father say that many years ago, in 
the part of the city of Dublin in which a colony 
of trunk makers resided there existed a statue of 
the devil, and that Burns alluded in his poem to 
this strange fact. W. H. Burys. 

Manchester, 


Creanine Otp Books (7 §., ii. 187).—Possi- 
bly some information may be obtained by consult- 
ing ‘A Handy Book about Books,’ by John Power, 
1870. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pomrret Cakes (7" §. ii. 127).—The earliest 
design for the stamp on these cakes of which I am 
cognizant is one which may be seen in the historical 
museum at Pontefract Castle. It is a rough draw- 
ing of the interior entrance of the ancient fortress, 
which separated the barbican from the ballium, 
and probably represents it as it would have been 
seen from below by a passer-by, looming large 
against the sky. The design consists of two towers 
with a central gateway, the latter being surmounted 
with a turret, and defended by a portcullis. Above 
is an owl on a heraldic torce, and in the field are 





the initials G. S. and the date 1614. The initials 
were those of Sir George Savile of Thornhill, the 
owl was his crest, and the date was that of the 
year in which he was Sheriff of Yorkshire. He 
was the representative of the legitimate branch of 
the Saviles, and by his marriage with the heiress 
of the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury had acquired con- 
siderable property in Pontefract. (I say this to 
distinguish him from the Saviles of Howley, the 
illegitimate branch, which also had some property 
in the township and more in the neighbourhood, 
and a member of which was created a peer with 
the title of Savile of Pontefract, whereby the 
two are frequently confounded.) The cultivation 
of liquorice is said to have been introduced to 
Pontefract about 1562, and the cake was origin- 
ally a circular disc of some inch and a half in 
diameter—a real cake—though of late years it has 
been very much smaller, but still generally cir- 
cular, each individual cake receiving a separate 
impression from the die. But since machinery was 
introduced into the manufacture it has been found 
more convenient that the machine-made cakes 
should be square, or of a lozenge shape, so that 
many may be stamped at one impression and that 
the material may be eut without waste. The owl 
and castle of the original have gradually de- 
generated ; the gateway and its towers have be- 
come a five-barred gate with its gateposts, while 
the owl has descended from its position in chief 
and become a sparrow or other small bird “ sitting 
ona rail.” The initials used are those of the par- 
ticular maker. T. F. was probably Thomas Firth, 
a member of the Pontefract corporation from 1840 
till his death as alderman in 1848. P. P. says, 
“You can buy these liquorice cakes in Yorkshire 
yet,” and calls them a “once popular lozenge,” ex- 
pressions which imply that he himself does not 
meet with them so frequently as in his more 
youthful days. But let me assure him that this 
must be the case for some reason other than that 
to be inferred from his remarks, as liquorice cakes 
are made more extensively than ever; while tons 
upon tons are sent abroad year after year, the 
annual output running into four figures. Their 
retail price varies from 8d. to ls, 4d. the pound, 
which latter price, in a good market, would pur- 
chase the very best. Fourpence more is not un- 
frequently paid; but the threepence per ounce 
which lives in the recollection of P. P. must have 
been one of many years ago, or many miles away. 
R. H. H, 


Pontefract, 


Jupce Jerrrers (7 §. ii. 161).—I leave to 
Mr. Warp the endeavour to whitewash, if possible, 
this unutterable scoundrel. I only wish to point 
out that Sir John Chapman, and not Sir Thomas 
Pilkington, was the mayor before whom the chan- 
cellor was brought, and who was so terrified at 
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having so unwelcome a prisoner that he took to 
his bed and died in a few days, from fright, as it 
would seem. Jefferys must have been well ac- 
quainted personally with the City authorities, as, 
previous to being recorder, he had been common 
serjeant, and before that an Old Bailey barrister. 
According to Leigh Hunt, he resided during the 
latter part of his life in Duke Street, Westminster, 
in a mansion, a remnant of which exists as a chapel 
of ease to St. Margaret’s. Joun J. Stocken, 


“Supers or Corpus Caristi« ” (7 §, ii. 188). 
—This is a “‘ pageant” of Noah’s ark. In 1664, 
the constitutions of the Pontefract guild of 
“Wrights, Bowers, Coopers, Patteners, Turners, 
Sawers, and Sewers” (in fact, workers in wood) 
were renewed, and it was ordained, “‘ 14. That the 
Master and Brethren of the occupation shall well 
and substantially bring forth their Pageant in 
Corpus X’ti playe called Noe at such time as it 
shall be appointed by Master Mayor.” 

R. H. 8. 


Pontefract. 


Jacques Basire (7™ §. ii. 189). —It must 
have been the first James Basire who engraved 
the procession of King Edward VI. in 1787. There 
seem to have been four Basires who coupled that 
name with the occupation of engraver in four suc- 
cessive generations. The earliest was Isaac, an 
engraver of maps, who flourished in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. His son James, the 
first of three of that name, became engraver to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1760, and died in 1802. 
A second James, who died in 1822, and a third, 
who died in 1869, were all engravers to that 
Society. The last was born in 1796. Is it known 
whether these Basires were descended (lineally or 
collaterally) from Isaac Basire, Archdeacon of 
Northumberland in the middle of the seventeenth 
century ? R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 

James Basire, born in London, 1740. Strype 
has preserved a detailed account of the ceremony 
of Edward VI.’s coronation in his ‘ Memorials of 
Archbishop Cranmer,’ “ transcribed out of a manu- 
script in Benet College,” which also gives an account 
of the procession from the Tower to Westminster. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Ixcorrect CiassiFicaTion oF Books (7 §, 
ii. 166).—Mr. B. D. Jackson, in the preface to his 
‘Guide to the Literature of Botany,’ issued by the 
Index Society, tells some amusing anecdotes on 
misleading titles which may be new to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ He writes (p. xvii):— 

“ Some authors contrive titles seemingly of set purpose 
to entrap the unwary; a fine example of this pious fraud 
is in the case of Bishop Alex. Ewing's ‘ Feamainn Ear- 
raghaidhiell; Argyllshire Seaweed.’ Glasgow, 1872, 


8vo. To enhance the delusion the coloured wrapper is 
ornamented with some of the common marine algae, but 
the inside of the volume consists solely of pastoral 
addresses. As another example take this, ‘ Flowers from 
the South, from the Hortus Siccus of an old Collector. 
By W. Hyett, F.RS.,’ instead of a popular work on the 
Mediterranean flora, by a scientific man, as might be 
looked for, this is a quarto volume of translations from 
the Latin and Italian poets. It will surprise no one to be 
informed that both the foregoing have been ranked as 
scientific treatises, by the compiler of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Historico-naturalis’; I consider the blame must be 
charged against the perpetrators of these misleading 
titles. Another mistake, far lees easily condoned, may 
be found in the Bookseller for May, 1879, p. 431, where 
‘ Florilegium amantis,’ a selection by Mr. Richard Garnett 
from the poems of Coventry Patmore, is gravely set 
down as a botanical book !” 
Jonn RanDA.u, 


Morincexrs (7" §. ii. 209).—This office so 
designated is not very commonly referred to, but 
is occasionally met with in medieval documents. 
It naturally arose out of the grant of Murage by 
the sovereign for the privilege of fortifying the 
cities and repairing the walls. In Webb’s de- 
scription of the city of Chester, inserted in ‘ King’s 
Vale Royal,’ we read :— 

“The special care (of the walls) belongeth to certain 
officers, called the Muringers, being usually of the most 
antient aldermen of the said city, who have the receipt 
of the customs and tolls for the most part of the city, 
especially in shipping and sea matters, out of which is 
defrayed the charge of the reparation of the wall.” 

In the City (then Borough) of Liverpool, a 
Muringer is found in the list of officers in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, 1556, and again at the 
time of the Civil War, 1650. 

The term is purely English, being found in no 
other language, and is formed from the Latin murus, 
with the A.-S. suffix ager or iger, as in manager, 
frontager, wharfinger, scavenger, &c. 

The word is not found in Cotgrave, Spelman, 
Junius, Skinner, or Minsheu. Bailey, edit. 1747, 
gives Murengers, “two officers in the City of 
Chester chosen annually to see that the walls of 
the city be kept in good repair.” Johnson, quoting 
Ainsworth, gives Murenger, “ An overseer of a 
wall”; Halliwell, Murenger, “A superintendent 
of the walls of a town or city.” 

I have not met with the term out of the confines 
of Cheshire and Lancashire. It would be interest- 
ing to know to what extent the office has been 
recognized in other parts of the kingdom. 





Muringer must not be confounded with Mal- 
linger, which is a very old office, dating from the 
| period when the Mallus was the high court in all 
| the Teutonic tribes. He was the summoner and crier 
of the court. ‘ Mallare, hoc est in placitam 
vocare, citare, submovere” (Spelman, ‘ Gloss.’), 

J. A. Picron, 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
Coles’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1713) has, “ Murengers, 
yearly officers in Winchester, who keep the walls 
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in repair.” Also two kindred words, “ Murage, 
toll for building or repairing of the walls”; and 
“ Muring, the raising of walls.” 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Called Murenger at Oswestry, and Muragers at 
Chester, according to Gomme’s ‘ Index of Municipal 
Offices.’ J. Rose. 

Southport. 


Copsetr’s Griprron (7 §. ii. 127, 212).—It 
was in November, 1819, that Cobbett volunteered 
in his Register to allow himself to be broiled alive 
on a gridiron in the event of a certain contingency 
happening. The offer had reference to Peel’s paper 
currency measure of that year. After alluding to 
the circumstances in which the Bill had its origin, 
and under which it became law, he said :— 

** Now then, I, William Cobbett, assert that to carry 
this Bill into effect is impossible ; and I say that if this 
Bill be carried into full effect I will give Castlereagh 
leave to lay me on a gridiron and broil me alive, while 
Sidmouth may stir the coals and Canning stand by and 
laugh at my groaus.”’ 

In the issues of the Register for Feb. 17 and 
March 3, 1821, are given, over letters addressed to 
Peel, representations of a gridiron, and a postscript 
to one of these letters contains the following sen- 
tence :— 

** When you write to your learned and pious constituents 
at Oxford pray give my compliments to them, and ask 
them whether, as a Queen’s name can be left out of the 
Liturgy, they do not think that the Feast of the Gridiron 
may be got into the Calendar,” 

ALEXANDER Paterson. 

Barnsley. 


Gray's Poems (7™ §. ii. 228).—I have got a 
copy of Gray’s poems with the following title-page: 
“Poems | by | Mr. Gray | [monogram of J. D. inter- 
laced and reversed after the French fashion] | 
London | Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall. | 
mpccLxvill.” This is evidently one of an edition 
issued earlier in the year than the “ new edition” 
mentioned by F. W. D. I imagine it belongs to 
the first collected edition. It is in its original 
binding—half calf with grey paper sides—and came 
into my family by a bequest of the library of 
Richard Glynn Clobery, M.D., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Dr Glynn was a noted Cam- 
bridge man of his day ; he was a friend of Gray, 
and attended him in his last illness (see Mason’s 
life of Gray). F. W. D. will find further informa- 
tion as to the date of earlier issues of individual 

ems in Mathias’s ‘Life,’ &., 2 vols., and in 

N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iv. 449. 
Apert Hartsnorye. 

Srr Water Scorr anp Tennyson (7* S. ii. 
128, 214).—I think Mr. Boucnier should have in- 
cluded Shelley among the great writers who have 
not adequately appreciated Scott. Medwin told us 





long ago that his cousin had no liking for any of 
Scott’s poetry except the brief ballad of ‘ Helvellyn,’ 
which he imitated, not very happily; and I remember 
to have seen it somewhere stated that he cared 
nothing for the “ Waverley Novels.” Judging from 
Scott’s complete silence about Shelley’s poetry, it 
would appear that the lack of appreciation was 
mutual, As for Mrs. Browning, though it is 
certainly unlikely that she would have conceded to 
Scott the title of poet in the highest sense, I do not 
think that much stress ought to be laid on the 
mere omission of his name from her magnificent 
‘Vision of Poets,’ It is remarkable that, in the 
same poem, she makes no mention of either Cowper 
or Wordsworth, to both of whom she elsewhere 
does ample justice, apparently regarding the latter 
as chief among English nineteenth century poets. 
It may be worth while to call Mr. Boucuixer’s 
attention to the fact that there is no reference in the 
‘ Vision’ to Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, or Crabbe, 
who perhaps deserved to be included as much as 
Scott, and certainly had higher claims than some 
of the bards who receive donourable mention in 
the poem. I hope it may not be presumptuous to 
hint that such omissions may be accounted for by 
the great poetess’s despair of giving any happy or 
striking description of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of each poet in the compass of a few 
short stanzas. W. T. Baker. 
21, Wimbourne Road, Old Radford, Nottingham. 


Forses or Cuttopen (7 §. ii. 8, 98).—There 
is some confusion in the statements made alike in 
the query and reply. 

Jean, wife of Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis, 
twenty-second baron and fifth baronet, was the 
daughter of John Forbes of Culloden, grandfather 
of the Lord President, and was, therefore, his aunt. 
For this reference may be made to Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1879, s.v. “‘ Ross of Cromarty,” lineage 
of Munro of Culcairn. Sir Harry Innes of Innes 
(ob. 1721) married another Jean, daughter of Dun- 
can Forbes of Culloden (vide ‘Peerage,’ s.v. ‘* Rox- 
burghe ”), and sister of the Lord President. 

In the account of Forbes of Culloden in the 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1879, the seven daughters of 
Duncan Forbes, and sisters of the Lord President, 
are mentioned, but their matches are not given. 
For Ross of “ Kindence” shouid have been read 
either Kindeace, as A. J. C.W. has it, or Kindace, 
‘** Naomy ” should, I apprehend, be read Naomi. 

C. H. E, Carmicnaen 

New University Club, 8.W, 


“Corisanper’s Girt” (7 §, ii. 209, 239).— 
** Some talk of Alexander, of Conon, and Lysan- 
der,” &c., but for the sake of accuracy it seems worth 
while to point out that this, so far as I am aware, 
non-existent name “ Corisander,” under which the 
query concerning “Corisander’s gift” has appeared 
and been answered, is not the name of the Duke 
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of Brecon’s daughter in ‘ Lothair.’ And the words 
accompanying Lady Corisande’s gift have been 
incorrectly transcribed in the reply supra, p. 239. 
The concluding words of ‘ Lothair’ are the follow- 
ing: “I have been in Corisande’s garden,” said 
Lothair, “and she has given me a rose.” 

Noman. 


Acincourt (7 §. ii. 169).—Neither Fabyan, 
Holl, Hardyng, Holinshed, Grafton, Monstrelet, 
or Rastell, in his account of the battle of Agin- 
court, alludes to any such incident as that published 
by the Société d’Histoire Normande, though both 
Monstrelet and Holinshed say that of the ten 
thousand Frenchmen slain in that battle, “ it was 
supposed only sixteen hundred were of low degree, 
the rest all gentlemen.” Their defeat was appa- 
rently owing to their over-confidence ; presuming 
as they did upon their superior numbers, they made 
sure of victory. Even Mezerai owns that they were 
four times superior to the English in numbers. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“Nor a patcu upon” (7% §, i, 508; ii. 77, 
153, 218).—W. S. B. H.’s West Country proverb, 
“ Don’t put a patch upon it,” and the meaning he 
supplies to the saying, constitute a parallel use of 
the word “ patch” to that in the passage quoted 
from ‘King John’ by Nemo, though there is 
nothing in the passage to lead us to think Shake- 
speare was quoting a folk-lore proverb. 

But all this is quite distinct from what was 
asked for originally, viz , the saying that a certain 
thing was ‘‘not a patch upon” a certain other 
thing, of which R. B. supplies the accepted mean- 
ing in daily use. I have always understood this 
to refer not to a mending-patch at all, but to a 
toilet-patch, meaning that the contemned article 
was no more fit to be brought into competition 
with that to which it had been compared than a 
patch on a woman’s cheek is with her who wears it. 

R. H. Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Hap Lecenpary Animats A ReaAt Existence ? 
(7 S. i, 447, 516; ii. 92, 211).—Without leav- 
ing England or reading speculative treatises on 
the subject, there may at this moment be seen on 
the banks of Semerwater, a lake in Wensleydale, 
North Yorkshire, an immense stone on which is 
indented what appears to be the marks of the 
claws of a gigantic bird. This I have frequently 
seen, and thought that the claws must have belonged 
to some bird compared with which the extinct moa, 
once found in New Zealand, was a subordinate 
species. ‘Ex pede Herculem” might literally be 
said of it. The stone, in form like a huge boulder, 
is situated close to the spot whence the small river 
Bain issues from the lake. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





3LEMOo (7% §, ii, 129, 215).—In reply to Dr. 
Murray's query respecting the word eider blemos 
in Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast.’ Plumeau is the German 
name for an eiderdown quilt, called by the French 
édredon. South Germans generally pronounce 
for p, and vice versd. The French vowel u also 
more often than not takes the sound of double e 
with them. I shall never forget being in a furni- 
ture shop in Paris and hearing a German lady ask 
to be shown a “bleemoh.” The shopman, when 
he did understand she meant to say plumeau, got 
down one feather brush after another to show her. 
At last I thought I would appear on the scene 
and relieve both parties from their somewhat try- 
ing position. The poor lady’s face, when she found 
that in French plumeau meant a feather broom, 
and not an eiderdown quilt, was a sight not easily 
to be forgotten. Bertua D. Lewis. 


‘Meetinc or GALLANTS AT AN ORDINARIE’ 
(7 §, ii. 208).—Awaiting a look at the original, 
I yet give the following :— 

Faridest.—Till that look I would say superla- 
tive of fard, and = fearfullest, for nine tailors 
make a map. 

Bombait.—Possibly a misprint for bombast, the 
cotton padding then used. 

Brande.—Certainly a misprint for braude= 
braved. 

Quarter-Jackes.—The automata that struck the 
quarters, such as in my young days I saw at 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. 

A Leauen (as then “a side,” “a like,” &.)= 
aleauen, our eleven, Noon was then the dinner 
hour, and the writer would say, “It is now past 
11} a.m.”; note the “ vp,” ¢., over or finished, 
as in ‘‘ time is up.” 

Bogish sottes will be understood if one thinks of 
the Irishism a bogtrotter, and more especially when 
it is spelt, as it would be now, “ boggish sots.” 

Supersedies is explained. 

Briane.—Ireland was one of the countries whose 
horses were esteemed. Here the imagined sea- 
mare is called briane, as being of the country of 
Brian Boru and other Bryans. 

For-furd.—See ‘ Measure for Measure,’ IIT. ii. 
5-10. Br. NicHorson. 


A Day or Two witn Ancestors In CoRNWALL 
(7 §, ii. 201).—I observe that Mr. RenpLe men- 
tions an Act of Parliament passed to make valid cer- 
tain marriages and christenings performed at Talland 


| by a bogus parson named Whitmore in 1812. If 


Mr. Renpe’s memory does not play him false, this 
fact has an interesting bearing on the opinion then 
prevalent as to the validity of lay baptism, now 
formally decided to be the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Also it shows the Erastiniasm of the 
times, if Parliament thought it could affect tie 
validity of a sacrament. Of course, as to the 
marriages the case is quite different. R. J. W. 
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Sr. Atogs, or Ators (6" §. xii. 129, 213, 332, 
417).—The dedication of some church to this 
saint has twice been inquired for in ‘N. & Q.’ 
IT am happy to inform those correspondents that I 
have run his saintship to earth at Oxford, where 
the Catholic church in St. Giles’s Road West is de- 
dicated to St. Aloysius. J. J. S. 


Seun Borrer (7 §. ii. 187).—This is likely 
to be a contraction for a term used in the south 
of Ireland for butter which is made to hold an 
unusual amount of moisture. It is then said to be 
sponged. I was informed that the modus operandi 
was as follows. About a gallon, more or less, of 
clean water, with sufficient salt added, when boil- 
ing, was added to a nearly filled firkin of butter, 
which it thoroughly incorporates with, and of 
course increases the weight and bulk according to 
amount added. When discovered, a fine was in- 
flicted and the quality was noted inferior. The 
longer it is left unsold the greater the chance of 
detection. Iam glad to hear that the practice is 
now unknown. M. Dovey. 


Corree Bicarn (7™ §, i. 407, 475 ; ii. 36, 153), 
—If the inquirer had applied to a Yorkshire 
housewife he would have heard of a small vessel, 
either wood or metal, called a piggin. EK. H. 


Granp ALNAGER oF IRELAND (7™ §, ii. 107, 
176).—See also the April number of the English 
Historical Review, p. 280. Q. V 


Norsery Raynes (7 §. ii. 229).—Mr. R. H. 
Horne contributed an article or two on this subject 
to one of the earlier volumes of Household Words. 
I am sorry I cannot give reference to either volume 
or page, as I speak only from memory. Mr. Horne 
was attempting to show how many were due to 
political and social affairs. This article might, 
perhaps, be useful to your correspondent A. G. 

W. H. B. 


Cort (7™ §S. ii. 228).—In Wright and Bartlett’s 
‘Essex,’ Copt or Copped Hall is said (on the 
authority of Morant) to be “supposed so named 
from the Saxon Coppe, the top of a hill. Not so 
named from the Cobbing, a rivulet near it, or from 
two turrets of the old house, coped or covered 
with lead.” Epwarp H. Marsnauu, M.A. 

Hastings. 


There is a Copt Point at Folkestone, co. Kent, 
to the eastward of the harbour. R. J. F. 


“TI would have trial made of two other kinds of 
bracelets, for comforting the heart and spirits; the one 
of the trochisk of vipers, made into little pieces of beads ; 
for since they do great good inwards, especially for pesti- 
lent agues, it is like they will be effectual outwards; 
when they may be applied in greater quantity. There 
should be trochisk likewise made of snakes ; whose flesh 
dried is thought to have a very cordial virtue.” 

In one of the pharmacopceias in use in the 
eighteenth century there is a prescription given 
containing “‘3iij viper powder”; and in another 
of the same date “toads and vipers flesh” is 
recommended, Ina letter from Jo. Chamberlain, 
Esq., to Sir Dudley Carleton, in 1611, the 
former says, ‘‘ My Lady Cope (wife of Sir Walter) 
gives you many thanks for her trochises of vipers.” 

The “ trochisks” or “ trochises” were, of course, 
lozenges. Constance RUSSELL. 


I was well acquainted with an old man called 
“* Master Collier,” who lived ina wy by him- 
self on the edge of Wisley Heath, Surrey, who 
died in 1868, at the age of ninety- -three. When- 
ever he killed an adder, which, when paring the 
heath for fuel, he frequently did, he invariably cut 
off the head and tail, stewed or fried the rest, and 
made a meal of it. He told me that they tasted very 
like eels. He was a remarkably hale, intelligent, 
and sensible man, and the great age to which he 
lived proves that the diet was not unwholesome. 
W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Waicn ts =e. Premier Parish Cavurcn in 
Enaianp? (7™ §, ii. 168, 234 )—I own to not 
quite understanding the controversy that is going 
on on this subject. If it means the building itself, 
I should suppose that St. Martin’s, at Can- 
terbury, must be the oldest, as a great part of it 
still retains the original Roman bricks which pro- 
bably witnessed Queen Bertha and Bishop Luid- 
hard’s devotions, and, later, Ethelbert’s baptism ; 
but if it means the oldest foundation, then un- 
doubtedly Glastonbury Abbey, which for centuries 
contained the precious relic of the very first Chris- 
tian church built in Britain, when its parish had 
no limits but the sea, must represent the oldest 
parish church. For, years before monasteries were 
founded, the little wattled church at Glaston- 
bury was built almost immediately after our Lord’s 
ascension, and it remained until the reign of 
Henry II., when it was consumed in a great fire 
which burnt a fine building only lately erected, 
Whether this little wattled church, which was 





Swakes as Foon (7" §, ii. 207).—Snakes appear 
to have been considered as wholesome food at one | 
time in this country, besides being used in pharmacy. | 
Lord Bacon, in bis ‘ Natural History,’ alludes to | 
“The trochisks of vipers, which are so much 
magnified, and the flesh of snakes some ways 
condited, and corrected, which of late are grown 
into some credit.” And again he says :— 


| preserved as a sacred relic for hundreds of years, 


was built by Joseph of Arimathea or by some one 

else does not in the least affect the undoubted fact 

of its existence. C. G. Boaer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


St. Tiracivs (7* §. i. 128, 196, 212).—In this 
parish, which occupies a small tongue of land 
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jutting out into the estuary of the Severn, not far 
from the entrance of the Wye, is a field called by 
the natives “Treacle Field.” A few hundred 
yards from this is a tiny rocky islet, accessible on 
foot when the tide is out, on which stand the 
ruins of a small chapel or hermitage, also called 
“St. Treacle’s Chapel.” Some local guide-books 
talk of “St. Tecla’s Chapel,” but who St. Tecla 
was they cannot say. The ‘Chepstow Handbook’ 
derives the name of Beachley from this chapel 
thus : “ Beachley was anciently written Betteslé, 
probably from Bettws=a chapel of ease, and Lir= 
sea-water.” However this may be, I think there 
can be no doubt that both chapel and field derive 
their name from the old St. Tariec, Tiracius, or 
Tarasius referred to by your correspondents. 
William of Worcester is quoted as calling it 
“ Capella Sancti Teriachi Anchorite.” 
G. L. F. 


Beachley-on-Severn, 


Kyicuts or tHe Swan Aanp THE Rose (7" S, 
ii. 208).—Dr. Brewer says that the Knights of the 
Swan belong to an order instituted by the elector 
Frederick IJ. of Brandenburg, 1443, and restored 
in 1843 by Frederick William IV. of Prussia. Its 
object was the relief of distress generally. The 
King of Prussia is grand master. See ‘The Reader's 
Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories,’ p. 525. 

Warton mentions two romances, one called 
* Chevelere de Cigne,’ translated from French into 
English, to be found in Garrick’s collection of old 
plays, and the other, ‘ L’Ystoire du Chevalier au 
Signe,’ metrical French. This latter is among the 
royal manuscripts in the British Museum, or at 
least was during Warton’s time. See ‘The History 
of English Poetry from the Eleventh to the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ p. 208. W. J. Buckwey. 


The Order of the Rose was established in Brazil 
in 1829. There were two Orders of the Swan: 
one founded in Flanders about 500, the other in 
Prussia (a female Order) in 1440, and refounded 
1843. See Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 


See Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ p. 600 (ed. London, 1881) and the 
protext. Q. V. 

According to Bailey (‘ Dictionary’) the Knights 
of the Swan were an order of knighthood of the 
house of Cleve. J.J. S. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §, ii. 
oo 

) And ye who o'er the interminable ocean 

Wreath your crispéd smiles, 

These lines are by the Kev. Robert Potter, and in his 
translation of Aechylus. The passage in which they 
occur is quoted by Lord Byron in a foot-note on p. 528 
of ‘ The Age of Bronze,’ Murray’s one-volume edit, 1837. 
The Kev. Robert Potter was a very learned English 


divine, who also translated Sophocles, Euripides, and 

other classical authors. He defended Gray against Dr. 

Jobhnson’s adverse criticism of that poet. Born 1721, 

died 1804. FrEDK. Rue. 

(7% 8. i, 210.) 
The limb lopped off holds, &e. 

CaroLus KERR has made prose of verse. He will find 
his quotation, slightly diversified, as a portion of the 
motto in ‘ The Antiquary,’ chap. xxxiv. Sir Walter does 
not tell us in what “old play” we may find the lines. 

Frepk, Rue. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Christian Iconography; or, the History of Christian Art 
in the Middle Ages. By Adolphe Napoléon Didron. 
Translated by E, J. Millingten, and completed by 
Margaret Stokes. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue death of Didron, the eminent archzologist, took 
place before he could put into shape the valuable 
materials he had accumulated for a continuation of his 
‘Iconographie Chrétienne.’ His first volume appeared 
in 1843 in quarto, and was published by order of Govern- 
ment as part of the “Collection de Documents Inédits 
sur l'Histoire de France.” Occupied with his Annales 
Archéologiques, which he edited during many years, 
Didron found no time to complete what, after all, is his 
greatest work. Portions of it, however, found from time 
to time their way into the Axna/es, and other portions 
appeared in vol. x. of the Revue Francaise. These frag- 
ments, with some modifications which increased know- 
ledge bas rendered necessary, Miss Stokes has united, 
supplying herself the connecting links, and adding in 
the shape of continuation and appendices what is equal 
to one-third of the entire work. The wood engravings, 
executed by M. Durand, have also been reproduced. For 
the first time, accordingly, the scheme of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Iconograpby’ is carried out; not, perhaps, as it 
would have been had life and leisure been left to the 
original author, but fully, and in the main satisfac- 
torily. The portions for which Miss Stokes is re- 
sponsible are in some respects the most interesting in 
the work, The iconography of the Trinity is doubtless 
the most important in its development of medizval faith. 
In the iconography of angels, of devils, and of death, 
however, the grotesque aspects of medixval thought and 
art, which rank among the most suggestive phases, are 
shown, In completing a work of this kind, of which a 
portion only has been accessible to the English reader, 
and in presenting in a convenient and an accessible form 
its curious illustrations of ancient belief and its excel- 
lent reproductions of ancient art, the public has been 
rendered a service the archzologist will not be slow tu 
recognize. Miss Stokes is a fervent disciple of Didron, 
and has carried out his scheme in a manner at once 
reverential and competent, 


Popular County Histories.—A MTistory of Derbyshire. 
by John Pendleton. (Stock.) 
Mr. PenDLETON’s ‘ History of Derbyshire ’ is a very use- 
ful and interesting book. Like the others of the series, 
it is open to censure for not, in most cases, giving autho- 
rity for the things that are stated. The work suffers 
also from having too much of the guide-book in its com- 
position. We fear Mr. Pendleton has not fully compre- 
hended when he should tell us of n edizval things and 
when not. The period from the battle of Hastings to 
that of Bosworth, when the Middle Ages may be said 
to have ended in England, is one of so much interest 
that it is a pity he should have almost entirely ig- 
nored it. The few facts given, so far as we have been 





able to test them, are given fairly, except when he 
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states that William de Peveril was the Conqueror’s 
“natural son.”’ We are well aware that this assertion 
has been made before, but there is no real evidence for 
it, and we have strong reasons for rejecting such a tale 
when told of a man like the Conqueror. The heralds 
had a craze—it suited their customers—of tracing every- 
body to a royal ancestor. Social feeling in the Middle 
Ages regarding bastardy was so different from what it is 
now that those who inherited the blood of the Peverils 
would regard the alleged descent from William as an 
additional honour. 

One great merit of Mr. Pendleton's book is that he | 
seems to bave taken great care in its production. It is 
evident that he has visited all, or nearly all the places 
which he describes, and that he has a sound, healthy 
intelligence, so far as those modern industries are con- 
cerned which have given so much prosperity to Derby- | 
shire. The account given of Derbyshire’s connexion 
with the Revolution of 1688 is especially good; and here 
and there are scattered through the volume noteworthy 
bits of folk-lore, such as the trial of a murderer by touch 
at Haddon, and the belief that the waters of the hot | 
springs at Buxton came underground from the river 
Jordan. An extract from a letter written in the last | 
century gives a circumstantial account of a number of 
persons rising from the dead at Hayfield. 

Though Mr, Pendleton has much to tell us about the 
seventeenth century he makes the blunder—astounding | 
it would be were it not so common—that Cromwell was 
the chief figure on the Parliament side at the beginning 
of the great Civil War. When speaking of Chesterfield, 
he says, “ Cromwell's soldiers, under Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, marched into the town in 1643." He ought really 
to be aware that at the date given Oliver was a person 
of much less account than Sir Thomas Fairfax. The 
grand figure of Charles the Great might have been for 
ever obscured by romance writers, had we not original 
documents to testt hem by, as earlier heroes have been. 
What would be the picture of Oliver we should now 
have if printing had not been invented it is vain to 
guess, Mr, Pendleton, we may see clearly enough, is 
in the same state of mind as the poetical personages 
who have given us detailed accounts of Karl's wars with 
the Moslem. 


The Text Revised and Anno- 
tated by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

Dr. Inoiesy’s edition of ‘Cymbeline ’ is less intended 
as a class-book than as a book for students and echolars. 
As such it will meet with warmest welcome. Practically 
the text, though modernized as regards spelling, is that 
of the first folio, since when a different reading is sub- 
stituted that of the first folio is always given in the 
notes. These notes, which presuppose a moderate know- 
ledge of Shakspearean English, are given at the foot of | 
the page, 80 as to be immediately accessible, and the 

entire supplementary matter occupies no more than five 

pages. To those familiar with Dr, Ingleby’s work it is | 
needless to say that the prefatory matter is exhaustive 
as regards information concerning the play, and that 

the text and annotations constitute together a model of | 
accurate scholarship and critical insight. This edition 
of ‘Cymbeline ’ will be that affected by scholars. 


In the Memorials of Dr. Richard Robert Madden 
(Dublin, Falconer), recently brought out by his son, Dr. 
T. More Madden, of Dublin—in anticipation only, it is 
hoped, of a full account to be given Levenfter—theve 
will be found a brief but interesting record of a lite of 
untiring activity and devotion to good works, as well as | 
-- science and letters. Dr. Madden was, in the course | 

a long and varied life, the friend and acquaintance of | 
meee whose names are household words, including Sir | 


Sh thespeare’s Cyumbeline. 





| in the Philological Society's ‘ 


Moses Montefiore, both the Disraelis, Lord Brougham, 
Macaulay, Thomas Moore, Washington Irving, Landor, 
Thackeray, and others, guos perscribere longum, W hether 
in Western Australia as Colonial Secretary, in Jamaica 
as special magistrate, or in the Holy Land and Levant 
asa simple Eastern traveller, in company with Sir 
Moses Montefiore, Dr, Madden was always devoted to 
the cause of humanity, and his memory deserves to be 
held in honour, It is pleasant to know that he was laid 
to rest in sight of the ancient home of the Maddens of 


| Donnybrook. 


Mr. Atrrep Russet Smiru, of 75, Sandringham 
Buildings, Shaftesbury Avenue, is publishing in a 
limited series a reprint of rare contemporary tracts 
detailing the battles, sieges, and skirmishes of the Civil 
War. The first of the series will be ‘A Miraculous 
Victory by Lord Fairfax against the Army under the 
Ear! of Newcastle at Wakefield in May, 1643. 


Messns. Fiery & TuER announce for speedy publica- 
tion by subscription ‘ The Signs of Old Lombard Street,’ 
by F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., with sixty whole-page 
{to, ilustrations by James West, 

Wirn deep regret we hear of the death of Dr. Clement 
Mansfield Ingleby. one of the oldest and most faithful 
contributors to‘N. & Q.’ His communications began 
with the first series, and have since continued with little 
intermission. During his present illness, which ter- 
minated fatally on the 26th ult., he was preparing new 
matter for us; and his latest con:munication contained an 
expression of sorrow at unavoidable delay. No more dili- 
gent or accurate Shakespearean scholur is left behind, and 
his ‘Shakespeare Hermeneutics,’ his ‘ Shakepeare’s Cen- 
turie of Praise,’ and his ‘ Still Lion’ are in the hands of 
every lover of the poet. His edition of ‘Cymbeline’ is 
noticed in our present number. Dr. Ingleby was born 
Oct. 29, 1823, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a vice- 
president of the Royal Society of Literature, and a trustee 
of Shakspeare’s birthplace. The intelligence of bis death 
will be received with sorrow in all literary and anti- 
quarian circles. The funeral takes place at Ovingdean, 
near Brighton, this day (Saturday), at 3 P.s. 





Potices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query» 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 


| to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E, Vyvyan (“ Utter Barrister "’).—A full description 
of this well-known term is found under “ Barrister” 
Dictionary.’ 

Cornkicenpum,—P, 244, col, 2, 1,2, for “ Parr” 
Monro. 


read 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to stute that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








